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ABSitRACT 



One of a series of Resource Papers, for College 
Geography, this thematic study guide focuses^n literary setting and 
the personal space of fictional charac tersyas\n approach to 
coaparative l^^terary study, and concurrently us^s fictional 
treatments of landscape and place as a seacs to\encourage greater 
sensitivity to geographical and architectural space. The suggested 
aethodology relates to the concept of landscape signatures, the. 
specific imprints people or peoples have «ade upon the earth In. their 
use of geographical space. The authors recoaaend having students 
reread knovp works with attention to the way the author creates and 
employs settings, choose a landscape and search for distinctive and 
contrasting views of that landscape, and consider how landscapes are 
utilized in the work, of a single author. The guide discusses 
literature and geography in general terms; approaches to reading for 
setting; landscapes of settlement^ agriculture, livelihood, sacred 
spaces, and transportation; the shaping of personal space in ho^e and 
garden; and entertainment landscapes. Bibliographies of fictional and 
reference works are included. (DS) 
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FOREWORD 



In. 1968, the Commission on College Geography of the Association of American 
Geographers published its first Resource Paper, Theories of Urban Location, by 
^Brian J. L. Berry. In 1974, coincic^ng with the termination of NSF funding for the 
Commission, Resource Paper number 28 appeared. The Underdevelopment and 
Modernization of the Third World, by Anthony R. deSouza and Philip W. Porter. Of 
the many CCG activities, the Resource Papers Series became an effective means for 
peripitling both teachers and students to keep abreast of developments in the fiefd. 

Because of the popularity and usefulness of the Resource Papers, the AAG 
applied for and received a modest grant from NSF to continue to produce Resource 
Papers and to put ifie series on a self-supporting basis. The present Resource Papers 
Panel subscribes to the original purposes of the Series, which are quoted below: 

The Resource Papers have been developed as expository documeftls for the use of 
both the student and the instructor. They are experimental in that they are designed lo ^ 
supplement existing texts and to ftll a gap between significant research in America^ 
geography and readily accessible materials. The papers are concerned with important 
concepts or topics in modern geography ancf focus on one of three general themess- 
geographic theory; poh'cy implications; or contemporary social relevance. They are 
designed to complement a variety of undergraduate college geography courses at the 
introductory and advanced level. 

/ 

In an effort to increase the utility of t hese papers, the Panel has attempted to be 
particularly sensitive to the currency <^ materials for undergraduate geography 
courses and to the wrjting style of these papers. 

- The Resource Papers are developed, printed, and distributed under the auspices of 
the Association of American Geographers, with partial funding from a ^National 
Science Foundation grant. The ideas presented in these papers do noi imply en- 
dorsement by the AAG. , 

Many individuals have assisted in producing these Resource Papers, and we wish 
to acknowledge those who assisted the Panel in reviewing the authors' prospectuses, 
m reading and commenting on the various.drafts, and in making helpful suggestions. 
The Panel also acknowledges the perceptive suggestions and editorial assistance of 
Jane F. Cc*!Stner of the AAG Central Office. 

Salvatore J. Natoli 

Educational Affairs Director 

Association of American Geographers 

Project Director and Editor, Jlesource Papers Series 



Resource Papers Panel: 

John F. Lounsbury, Arizona State University^- 
Mark S, Monmonier, Syracuse University . 
Harold A. Winters, Michigan State University 
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PREFACE 



This Resource Paper was written in hopes of generating additional enthusiasm 
within geography for >the wealth of landscape insights found in creative literature. 
Toward this end, we have adopted a mildly polemical tone, seeking to prod consid- 
eration of an unconventional theme. The nature of our forum has encouraged 'us tD 
emphasize a broad view of landscape and a wide range of literary sources. 

To those who have shared their views with us on this topic, we wish to express our 
appreciation for all past favors. Responsibflity for our emphases and perspectives 
remains, of course, with us alone, 

Christopher L. Salter 
■* " William J. Lloyd 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS USE 



The approaches ip the use of Jiterature in the teaching of lajidscape or more 
general geography are varied. The. rpethodology suggested in-ihis Resource Paper 
relates to the concept of landscape signatures, or specific-imprints people or peoples 
have made upon the earth in their use of geographical space. To use thisapproach, a 
clas^ might, for example, decide upon a particular signature, such as house design or 
sacred space, and search out examples of the treatment of such landscape features in 
novels or short stories. This exploration of fictidn for description of, or altitudes 
toward, or even the absence of, these special vi§ias makes Students of geography 
more conscious of the siyje and the scope of an author's work. At the same time; the 
elements of landscape receive closer scrutiny as students read for these signatures. 

We recommend that in the initial use of^^the landscape signature method students 
be given the opportunfly to choose their own favorite authors to see what returns can 
be found on rereading works, keeping an ^ye openTor new views on theSvay in which 
an author. creates and employs settings. By rereading known works, students are- 
particularly able to study the devetopmeni of landscape 'features and this can 
enhance the appreciation of a writer's ability to create a total context for his or her 
work. 

Another use of the<mlnerialsind refections in this Resource P^per. would be to 
choose a landscape—such as a sp^ecific metropolitan center-^and c^p\oh literature 
for the distinctive and contrasting ways in which different characters in a opvel (or 
different novelBts) view the same city. Such an^xercise is {DroduCtive of evocative 
variations ir^ perception as well as interesting literary analysis within a,geographic or 
geographer's framework. The reference works cited in Xhc Appendix will help in this 
analysis. ' . . . 

An individual author migljt also be made the focus of a class 'study. The goal 
would be to underXiand how landscape and landscape signatures are utilized in the 
development of this writer's works. In Landscape in Literature we have drawn often 
upon the writings of James A. Michener and John Steinbeck as two authors who- 
« have provided rich setting imagery for their fiction. There are literally hundreds of 
other authors whose works would respond to similar geographic analysis. 

Finally, it is one of , pur basic assumptions that classes and instructors alike will 
imagine, additional crejitive ways to tap the resources of fiction as they read, accept, 
argue about, or even reject our perspectives on landscape in literature. So long as 
such encounters with our materials are productive of more intensive consideration 
of literature, landscape, or both, we welcome such reactions. Let those sessions be 
enlightening and lead to still other approaches to this fascinating field of eeoeraphic 
enquiry. ^ ^ ' 
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L LITERATURE AND GEOGRAPHY 



He rose and y%ent* to the wmdaw, irymg to bring his 
thoughts to bear on some vital feature of the catastrophe, 
but at the litter of buddings lying before him his thoughts 
seemed to go into confusion Out of the mass nothing 
emerged n ith distmaness to hold his vacant eye, and m his 
mind all wan Mhiilarly strenn and tniolied (Pier, Jhe 
Sentimentalists. 1901 173-174) 



Creative literature ij> inherently evocative h calls up 
* within the reader essential images^of the world, images 
which might reniam elusive and intangible in the ab- 
sence of the clarifying power of literature. Yet literaturp 
docs this without sacrificing the richness of human expe- 
rience. As geographers, we ought to benefit b> capturing 
this power of literature and directing it toward a deeper 
understanding of the humanized, cultural landscape, of 
the earth. Like Pier's character, we are confronted with 
the seemingly infinite variation of landscape. In attempt- 
ing to comprehend it, we ought to share more fully in 
the insights of others who arc similarly searching tor 
order and unde;standing. 

Our purpose in this Resource Paper is to encourage 
geographers to consider the purposeful application of 
literary insights to their scholarly work. Landscape in 
literature should not be thought of tts a substitute for the 
more conventional modes of geographical study, but 
rather as a supplemental and special source of landscape 
insight, one which has remained largely untapped until 
now. Toward this end, we will first provide a discussion 
of the major methodological considerations surround- 
ing the geographical study of landscapes in literature 
Then we will offer a broad range of critical examples 
selected to demonstrate the variety and wealth of insight 
associated with work m landscape in literature. We can- 
not, of course, pretend to ofTer a definitive statement on 
a theme that is at once novel, open-ended, and e^'Cn 
perhaps controversial. But we do HoptKU^rtTvuk a 
stimultis to further exploration into the exciting realmVl 
landscape m literature, ^ ^ 

Historical Introduction 

This paper does not represent the lirst such call lor 
geographers to pay some attention to the landscapes of 
literature. As carjy as 1924, in an unsigned note iit the 
Geographical Review, J. Wright observed that 

Sop*tHiicn of letters are endowed uiih <i hi^»hh deu'l- 
uped geographical instinct As wrirers. ihe\ have trained 
thc/inclvcs to \iHuali/e even more ^iearlv than the pro« 
fcsstunal gcugraphcr ihusc regiunal elements ut iht 
earth's surface mosi !»ignificant to the general run of 
hiimamlv (l924-6'5*)) 



/ 



Wright proceeded to praise the efforts of the British 
geographer R. Mill (1910) for his interest in raising 
the stature of the "geographical novel" to that, of the 
"historical novel/' Wright restated his interest in geo- 
graphical novels m a 1926 paper, where he proposed 
that the history of geographical ideas ought to consider 
nonscientiflc ideas as well--including those of novel- 
ists (1966:21-22). ^ 

In. the following years, geographers engaged in occa- 
Mtina! discussions on the potential fur 'using landscape in 
literature for geographical study. Another note in the 
Geographical Review observed that 

nut infrequently the library of ihc American Geography 
iwal Society receives requests for information *»onccrning 
bibliographical sources- for fiction with a geographical 
bearing (1938 499) 

The Reww went on tt) list a number of sources that 
might partially fulfill this need for access to geographical 
novels. In 1947, Wright and Plait included somejrefer- 
enccs to literary bibliographies in their Aids to Geo- 
graphical Research. And in the following year, an article 
by the British geographer H. C Darby detailed "The 
regional geography of Thomas Hardy's Wessex" 
(Darby, 1948), Darby's study was impressive Jn its 
scope, though he himself seemed unsure of its signifi- 
cance, as he labeled it an "intellectual exercise.'" 

Throughout this period, and especially in the follow- 
ing decades, the discipline of geography was striving to 
overcome its earlier environmentalist orientation, and to 
confirm its place amolig the various scholarly dfs- 
ciplines Trends were developing which eventually led to 
a more "scientific" geography, with the attcn^Jant rc- 
spectabili^' which that term connotes. Landscape in 
literature yiiay have appeared^ too "unscientific," too 
personal ci- subjective, for the status geographers were 
seeking atihis time Though evidence of any purposeful 
rejection (if landscape in literature during these decades 
IS lacking/neither is there any substantial indication that 
geographers were willing to consider it as a serious 
source of geographic understanding/ Even in the de- 
veloping, field of environmental perception (Siiarineq, 
1969). there was little interest in the landscape as per- 
ceived and depicted by creative writers. Some of the 
exceptions were penned by geographers Lowenthal and 
Prince (1965), who employed literary and other artistic 
sources of evidence along with mofc traditional. objec» 
tne accounts in their studies on landscape. Such studies 
were certainly provocative, but they did not lead to, my 
t)utpouring of inte|est or to much other substantive 
work employing landscape in literature. 

Bv the I970's there was little suggestion that interest 
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in landscape in h cralurc ^as growiOg. ihou^h ^alK lot 
such Work were sl»ll heard ur ucvaMon. espewialh from 
geographers who *ound ihemseKcs in^rcasin^h 
Valisfied ^Mih the i^olJncss and insenMliviU of 
highlv objectified acct^unls of man m the landscape 
Writing under the genera! heading v>f "humaniaiw ge.»g 
raph>phmportant observer such as Ms;mig (19**!) and 
Tuan (1973) were praising the s*cnsiiivit> thai no.chsU 
brought IQ certain aspects of cnMionmental petwcption 
and appreciation, and calling for pfofes.itinul geogfa 
phers to bt^ijme nit»rc sensitive l<i ihc human qualil»cs 
that such artists rc4.0gni/cd m the landscape \t this 
time, Salter ( I97J ) focused ^ome atientum on the C'\k^ 
live power of Iiieralure, as he developed h»^ vonvcptioi. 
ol The L idiural Landnape 

In this context of sporadic, recurfcnt, low^e^ct inter- 
e^l, Salter organi/cd a special session devoted to "L.jnd 
svapc in l iterature" for the 19'^4 annual meetings of the 
•\ssi>Ciati*tn of ^mer.^jn Geographers kn Seattle ,ih a 
quiet evening spot *>n the program, the speual session 
prpmised ,t»» be * pleas ini hours of inier^-han^e 
amiing a handful of interested geographers Wha! av 
(uallv look plavc a as a spirited c%whange of iraercM. 
entfiuMasm. and reservation^ hctvveen ihe panel and jn 
aclivel) partii-ipaiing audicnwC n umber tog acI! u'*cj one 
hundred persons. Nt.jnd.ng al» og the a.sle^ ,j»nd k^^u 
floAing ,nlo the i.»^^rridor The tnUfcst sparked hi, iYu\ 
HCssHin indicated vkdirlt ihai m^nv geographers v. ere 
open to considering alter nait^c approjwhcN lo gcu 
graphiw uodersUnd.ng suvh iha; reprcsenad bv JarJ 
swape in fiterjture \: ihe ^amc tiHic, ih*s tniere^i helped 
highlight the rna^or jrea^ of ,*ttrjvUon .md of douhi 
vvhiwh mu^t be fa^ed before Lindn^apt; .n hicraiurc 
wuuld gatn respevtabditv and curren^v m geography 
thtiught The remainder of !h.N ^.hapicr addrc^scN ii-^cU 
Ut hoth Ihe doubts and the entiLtni* pr<^spc<,ts raided b\ 
lhar special session 

l andscape as a Humanistic focus 

I andswape v^hat I.es neu\een oaf nunJ ^ cv*. .o.J 
our'hon/on a^ cxpli>rc the spav'-s . { ,H*f rea! Aorld 
and of the arldivial v^urlds vst en%.4fun?cr tn ari U is 
cxpansnc and broadh mvlu^ive vonwcpL generous as 
scale and wonlenl I andsvjpe eii^*in.pax^c,^ the ,ihstfa».i 
ncss of spalnil distribution^ and :he ^»^n^,rclefM^^s 
intimateK known plavC^. empha'^i/ing lU each *ns!anwt 
the vreative Ktions of n.ank»nd .n f rm^ng ar.d **fdcf.r,^ 
ihe setting lor ,?s a^.t.vitjcs arc dtai»f»g ^.Vilh ihc 
humani/ed spafial cnviri»nmcfit. v«>mp'JH*d of cknieni% 
as varied a> the activities of mankind itsi;lf. an cnvirori 
fnent given form and meaning ihr^Ki^'h ihc beh.r, ^.r ar.J 
thought I.I man on eanh Of ne^es^a . v.hen dcabn^ ^v^th 
landscape, much i\ left to the imaginatior, .»f the >fc.vc'f 
Th<^ renders landsi.ape af» onprcci^c v«»nvcpt. vtt mja::. 
n.Ji(»n w fhe vcrv uuahlv on Ahiwh authors mu^t rel> 
v^hen *he\ LoniKmt the externa! world thfoviizh thw.r 
liTcJ in^re Just as v\e ^e .r'.lHt^r nic tfur jji oid t-rtlcr the 
landscapes ot our real worlds. \m: are .»skcd to -.et^ 
Mnn' »r ^t^alities m the landscapes of crcoivc fiction 

fhe searvh fff^/iieamng and order in the linii^wapg- 
tbaJ 1^.. the de^.^f'e see lands^^apj, m.»fe «.lcarK jf^ul 



vonipleteK— fs 4 prunarv concern of geogfaph> This 
uarwh lead.^ to lands^^ape description that looks bc>ond 
ihe niure t»bvious forms and functions into the deeper 
human imphcations of the world around us When we 
applv <,reative wnimg to support our geographic vismn. 
AC have gained a powerful ali> toward our goal of 
voinmumcating a sensitive, articulate image of ihe phe» 
rM>menon we call landscape Creative authors tn* 
tcntionallv use landscape tn combination with their gift 
of language to convev meaning within the contcJtt 01 a 
sUif > and its characters This rich interaction among ihe 
various p^ris of a creative work produces a landscape 
Hcnse which e\c«tes ihe geographical imagination Thi% 
deeper insight can m turn lead lu a more creative geo- 
graphical description of landscape acluaht) and poten- 
fial- 

Because authors have created iheir lilerarv landscapes 
for reasons which are often personal and obscure, tfetMr 
meaning is seldom singular and incontrovertible. Thus 
laeralu-e is unlike the more objective kinds of support* 
*ng evidence with which geographers are general!) most 
*amdiar Methods for objectifying hlerature. such as 
>.ontent anahsis and structural analysis, have the unde- 
- ^ifed effect of dil- np^^he vcrv strengths of hlerature 
with which we concb^ned here The^mtrjcatc and 
delicate language emplo>ed to construct a li!erar> image 
of fandscape— an esscntialK irreducible expression — is 
the alUaclion of hterature which moU impresses the 
gco;»faphical imagination The strength of landscape m 
Lieratare lies m Us subtle human qualities, its potential 
for revealing the hidden dimensions of human meaning, 
and not m its objectivity The geographer mvokcs this 
-ense through the medium of intimate personal in* 
voKement, leading to an appreciation o*' the human 
quahnes of the cultural landscape that might best be 
termed "humanistic 

Humanistic knowledge is unconyentiona! by contem- 
porary geographical standards, becau'^e the humanist 
geographer asks questions unlike those of the social 
scientist geographer The humanist is interested in re- 
.cahng ihe ndlixTC of human experience rather than in 
e\plaining and predicting human behayior, and i"* more 
'»fiented to teaching individuals rather than to soKing 
ihc problems of mass svicieiy In some respects, one 
might v(cw ihe c<»niribuiion of ihe huniamsi geographer 

a form of »,riticism directed toward various made- 
quawies of %cientiiic geography iFninkin, 1976) Thus, 
^ ?he humanist studying landscape m literature ma> focus 
i»n an extsientiai phenomenology surrounding the con* 
%wiousnesH brought to lacrature b\ its author (see Lloyd, 
prf> Seamon. 1976). m addition, the humanist might 
I» at literature as ihe embodiment of human thought, 
the highest ideals of mankind In both instances, the 
.f.abdit) of scienutic geography to deal ctTettiveK with 
these conwerns has brought about ^his distinclnelv hu' 
rtjanisiiw pcrspi^ctive And in either ^ippTojd\. the prod- 
us.t js a more creative description of landscape and of the 
^uoihc^ nf humaf hfc rctlt\!cd .ind iont.ura-d in ! md- 

ipe than voald He reached h\ a more objective orienia. 

?}Olt 

\t pre^cni, there are few %,fear guidelines for hnKmg a 
hum tnistt^ perspective with .ar^ous »opics ot jtieo|2raph« 



kjlI iniere*^^ Defimiitsns i»f hafn,4ni>r^ * ,?> \h del* ^ d | 
Ihe 4|ur«!ion\ ivhivh micrcM hum trusts Thu\; ac t.u, 
P0in! to no dchnilnc mcihodologKa! Ucju^^c Im ^cf .c 4V 
our en!r> m»o &/s vtorld of land^apc *r5 hkrafufe Wc 
dfc obhgcd to find 4«uf o ati 4^j>, vti^h th? hclf^ tn»t ^ 
fe^v sludicH »Ahith i,onvtila!c the mc?j^cr c^^p^rfjenvC 
geographers m ihi^ field In !hj^J»^hl. fhe WK>**s,nj.> 

keep two 4\f*jms m mmd tht^ ^.rcativte frecd«jm j'* aiKibk* 
10 ^tfngf jr>her^ who work with l4rids4.>iipc tR Uteriiurc 
one of the ^^fe3fC-Nt i^ja^u fhi% ne^A appfiu^h, ha? jh.s' 
freedom jKo dcnund^ ^ha? ..irdul md dct. ifcd jMcn 
tton he }2J^e?i lo the method-. emph.;cd >r?d ?hL .:,d^ 
of coni^fusu^n^ 'jt.hi*,h tho'-e,mc?hud^ pcrfn*! 

I tiHzing tht' Strengths uf Land»ica|)e in I ittraturi 

Aufhofs of 'jtcMr-L liter itvrc, unl,^ *,*c<>^f ip^'*-^ • 
ynder no i^irmpe^t-ng d?^uipt;ni: ih*? fc^.<.i»f?:^ tht.o. 
mjJt^ *tn< out o? land^'.ipc >r:t*^ l:i . d , 

h.i*.e the r,c^:d*?«> d c^^ert^il dct of ^fuS me-Of.r.c .^.^f 
of the ^ofld .m^'iftd them In ^h.-. ni^i to^hi-fN .tfc U<,*^ 
feflec? i'r,l\ those h'j4?rncnt- «t*' e\ci%d.T. U>!d'..jpL 
and Ufidscipc e^P'*f«4rj*ve 'hjt! fhv^ v« 
ti) the 'etTe*^?tvenc^^ their stt»f , ? ^ht'^f 
^i^mH^^^^^: Of jilei!* ^i d ih?h«^r' _;\ h,i', 
need f**^ ^.ind^Csjpe i:re<«eraphcr-J kr.^-A j» the. jr 
'*trr. for extreme 'eju-^m thcv .n^j-^ ^j^fpiv. the -J', 
v^ftpji*.*; ^ap jht!^f>»! fvt the n>o v:j??ed ^4!eoi«r;ipr'e^' 
\Vha!e*.er ?hetr uJ^im^te 'j^e >t ii^M^v tpt author^ Jcnd 
fo hffne jn ar*{>?f^. ^en.ff.'M^. t^* *hejr.\^ofk Ahu.h er. 
^t'jr.ijjeN Them t«^* \cp*^c i^d c«'*T^r" jn't^.iK* t^*c 



lit hjvhr. 



^ton, ^nd hr>lt^;^^!t 



if*d *Jjf(fied Mfnl-^t. jpcv f^.pt'^O: A'&i 'he f"-,h''j%.>' .»f J.t^ 

'Ahtvh in turn ^ m v« ^^iy^^h^U: u im i,nh tn^cd v'Ci'ef .tf n 
n,.jt under ^t 4^fd»ne ,i"d Je-v*'^p?.*in * ? I.tndv^ ^pc 

one t'f 'he OiJ^re >?rc"ae-h- • * o^'^J-vtpT: if 

Iff i<s.u!.i?e !ind\ujpt ^ruj 
upon the .tH'hf, f . 



*!»»'", '* i*h c» p! sf» {* . jfi r ;l I'L 



^ ip^^^ irks; -ni jr^ ^TC.^ht.r*- v ^♦'^ J i ^ c t^Mur J/J 

,.0^ Old iff: Mpcn h>r oaefpfututiort -.|t more !h.$n v»oc 
jCi^i, <- ieoj^f ipht:?% mu-i often han^* re t* .vofld h^a^ '♦o 
:h*;o -*ud** of htef^f. i^f^d^j^ape* ittd th?r ti^nd U* em. 
phj^t/e the -.upe^hktjf >f hat d me Jfuoi? Ic*^ TniN 
cmph icids lo ifi ipiv^^'.isUK^i ob)evt/*e ''.stid-w ip^,- 
t.fm- *nd ^uh>e^t>^.*. l iioj ijn.^ c'^pcnen^e both tre 
fcHe-Jed ifi tb*; o?ef/U e^pfi> t'^ft* o! xoi jufhor n pf;v..^; 
i ndcrh**'^* thtN cfophj^i*., h>*'Ae*e? a pre'*5jpptt>'itfon 
;hi( tht: v%i*fk w^i^ -Aftiten undcf ^rt^^^e wr»A^!rjjnt< of 
fetu*m J jfiaHic ,{f>d ^omeU^e-'. 4;lu>i\e viu^iot-* i»i 
i.tcr.itur*: Rc^cn? de^.ade-* have wjTficAved i feU?»*«^iv 
^if' de'-el^^pmentTif feaiiNfjL modt^*.'f v^rajr}^-" .Ou? a 
;,nie'' »o »tn. rjjt »)*m in? p.j*:. jltcfnaU c ^tvle-^ domi- 
f xiKd liter it ufc emph4'^j/?ri^^ mode^ a! c*pre'<^ion 
J'"-ei''e J'- forilfr^v^ or jile^on I'lco^^r^iphii^r^ mWt:Ac4 
Mnd^vJpv in n!yr.tt*4fC need Ooi ipHMre Ihene lev-, 
f •: J U A 1 1 mode * » * I e % pr c-^-^iofv or ? h e deeper rn e.t ror*^*** af 

. ^"'^o ifui M^r* ^ IWih) hi'-c pcf^uaM»*d% demons r^ ted 
'he . ou.^hU' ;fi*t^ght' jiOM ?hc ?;*^**crjtMl nature of Hp*,H:e 
tfij '.pjt'jl /of ff ^m-^hip^ uhfi^h fTj.i** be le^^fned ff<»m 
. ? tn^ft- »n!^:ff^r^:f^d -it ?_.ndameni4i >ind mo/e m- 
•-'Mi'v ie^ii \~ thv flet-jjK l.tndvCjpe r**de or.',^4 -oe^^^i, 

f:^^^,nvi: x_*? ir,.ir». jh^e -^o, ..»l'''-.?f \^jti d ^vo^ld rn 
f H '•►e^^ ff AC hehci^T j.ieoe?jpher* --^'M vrTrfm.Je n» 
/.mpht^'K't' f.indv^ip*j in it** rriM'J t.icr^i <n^e !* jp» 
ptr.o *n vvrk-* id tfi^tH^n f hu /^mph.i .r^ '^Piiii^ r»i5? to ^i: 
<r!w'civ e*,ftn^-e o? d?'_pi- -r^.e^^ of me.^nins* 
hr.:? o.jTf - ^ ^ 



The luiral Vteaning of J andse^pt* 

^ht 'sUrrj* i.tnd*i.jnc pu^ >j^'ev found »n ^*>'tr^ ^. fj^. 
u jfv 'hern-el'^c^ -^pen ?^v.» '^^rj^*" '*f iiJlt:fp?e!.ift.tn On 
r^.. wnc h*!t^d jj>«f h'»f. rfi-iv h^c ve<|i»:i'e*J t*»V thetr 
i.tr f'.produi.tt^in tn i^hje-ji^.* Undxape. iri/.iudtok! 
j;. . vshjojr-e !K^fnjer*t uf r<5in Ijnd rcljfri^n- Th*-, 14*?^ 
pr.>j h criiph.i^i/cd »rf .a oomher -?f la/uis?, jpc \n fj'er^ 
oufc ^tudaN. v ic'AH .*uth*"»^> '^eer. ob-.er^er^ " < h* ^-te 
ot ptrfroa* them to ^eprodu^c 'i.o. id ^^♦jfd r*H"f*jrc> 
A h _o ^ he** h -i e ^ ■ % s:d I »rn i \ofTje a h tt ddf ercJ»t 
•rpf- jv^h tuJhofs rvi.er-c j^^c tor thctf -.cf^nito.e ?n 
,,tjhf^ ofNi the *»uHjcuh^e huni.in i^y^dttie^ of l^itid ^^ape 
Thf ^ iiiKt e^oph -ecx tiirht^r^-' ^trenj^^ih^^ their ,ih/!- 
o. f < * . » c u 1 air u rri > c pt- f t c e " c pcf f en*, c h i*. h* 
i\\^L'n invol\e% fticmmj^fol niter ji:*-|,jn .*o?h thi- brsd- 
{ p'. r h ne \ 'A o J ppfi he ' a /c n ot ni u ? u >l ^ \ k * el o % e 
IfK't h<tth re]'* UP hterai t^jxtMal ^'ite^oreJatton the 
./-^^ 1 u»,.f of Im'Jujpr f^.<\fee% Xr.d e^vh ippruj^h 
^ ' 1-,^ if? ncve-Mt'» idrnit ^ome?h^fJ^^ i^f ehe ^Thcr t<">r ju^-' 
*hc ojtht'f^ "k»*en »»h^-et*c?^ -tdj ^et lo? fhetf 
)• ifi*ui<.t t} r, Oure^ .5« ^v^rnective .iftisi\, .0 »ou th^ syh- 
tfiLMnou* >i»rH/';<1 ts (nhef*;^^! nt j lirtd^^^jp? 
V ; a ht- sj»<def. h r,* *;r<itf»«l'. *.<^jthoM? ^^<rf1e "flC^rp^ 'Ti 
.<pe >n *rh]e^^ U hirfc the djOVfefu'e 

-Ahi-^h-.-Kji f^pr^vah ho.? 'OJ?<d t(» 



. f{inn » -.i . d< »i . 



',r<f.*.¥^'. .>t 1 tpe m 'Ocr.i^ur'j ^'^t: t -(.1 



P>:f, ?rvo>v* t< • f'(i 



} t Til ,?'»rK- 



kncmlcdgc^of fand*iv4fe* foi A^Hvb uihct, m^nc ^^h^K 
live Mmfwtt. 3fc ^Ihef m^^si^g ar *n*ippfupn.!K D-«fH* \ 
sXudy of Thom4^ H^fdv \ f^ciam^I W^st^t 

portion #4 f>Jftfitc^fiih-v€n^^?> tP^u%rtJi Dsthy d.^^^ ?, ; 
^oar^^ tP Mthii He nv*'?v^^ tb^f 

J 

i^!^ the m.i^^-lirtd ev^nomv of i rcfjor.- .mpuf^a*^*' 
suh^t ^^^i**c Ih^mc i^cnj^r t^«h. v^c^ * mvv^^ sr^nph ^--.j/c^J 
4t the tin^c D.tfh,. 'A^.s %%f'.t}tt^ H^i *.*friphi 1^ ^-^n !fir 

Mature: fLt-d^'^ iPpr raj"? f jind^^ipt \nd 
hj% r*ro-*ided uintj'.i.jir^: c\«dt^f)^c nn.^h hdp^ fil^ ^ .^*.fr> 

Ltfid^C4\'^c hot be the ^5^«>n^*t'^! ^t/j^i^ir.*; 

pRMch gcnffriH^ ^ug^*M thil baxjfufv: ^ mn^ fc-^f-tn 

m*>r^ t>bjcci a c wuf Ct^^* .tnr»o? ^tt* J* The) 
are usin^ onl;* 4 rrutK'f ffjtgn^^n? of t^e: j^^jiil^blc ;^-k^f- 

rircc*"^'if 4 p4rt*uu^4<'l\ jOinu/^t^A^ 

»i 'fr -I'lil hj^ C^'Vff' r.rnc'.i ' i? .x»fs> - 'ir 

^ttuil** tf'.v*^' fr-jfTT The vif'^u?^ .trj.*:- _.f ^h». 
flic* jiitcndcd na^jf^ t.'f 'hi: ,;utf-'\ ?h--^-^". :br -^'^t : 



^ ipC; '4 UMrc rrjc.inmg bavk from the 

Ji.j^*..5!£fN and ihc 4..u> Ihu?*. the jciual liierar> ^x^ 

ii\^>gni/vd afid m«,4>fp0f4lcd ihi^ c<.p4nd^*jl po\v<Jr of 
OuiMandmjt^ among iU^aC ihe *Aork uf 
I ,ifick*f in mierpf^img ^hc piortcm' vrcuU>f the 

irunhct da^rd R^tU i.^g^ Gimu m ihv £atih \h the 
^fi-auci^\ inc-^ fjra'old C'V^r the tt^yfsc of ifie Ntor>< 

mi^jtrovH>> 4n?thuf4hfg to i\m ptjmc^. *irc no? m 
rc4».tiA§ the Ufid^iiip^ \^i|h ♦pco^k^Hy andcr 

t ^Oiiiini^ Uingu,igc of gxt!i? mVwt Lartej^rifi sum% up 
h^*' 'ijppay* f*jf fht: fic?i.*n tr jcc^^>;r ^phv v^iU* br* 

^ .v*^ xfd n% piji^t ifu^ fftcu of i->?^er In Jh(s 

'he hN! .-i^itho^ t>t Xt»c pU»n'' V^c vi^ hf>»J^^t -'f^-? 

jiji:ri>^iO^ *.-irL ^.h^'c i^at hupe* -Jftd tcif of itt^ 

'f.c.r }^fmrt hi^ffi^' O^st A*' v*tir<c»<d fhr?? mid 
'.<vt ^ o*; J ifiij U'lC* mftd ii ^ <mefJ 

.i^nr^.t; theme >;tt v*j;o^n>iphiC4l m^iitrv oiPMrJ- 
<r;en"5cr}rv of ^lon chiracfcr^. and u^id Lindnv^spe 

T^-<r- iac-M^or. of Und^capt 4!tiiude^ Ht^ ^ckr^^HvIcdges 
fh thi^ o«t' of Roiv.j,jf! > ^AofK h.i^ not prLnicJed 
tre i-5Nf *AOfd on Ih^ meramnj? of the prtifa^ l>*ndscjpc 
j..r»n|£* !hL caff*, vcj^fx of yi!?kmi:nf But he dem^n- 

tu sK*p 

tfiiHifi »>f ',L'.itxu*.<: Undstoipe ctpefi»^rtc€ hofh Hpt^^ 
uf .TuiJic^ <.kp> ' d on itlcf.il ir»rt*fpf*Jl>it^Mn of 1 indv^^pv:*^ 
'fv.m I'lcf >tufi:. H.ii5dlv rf^^cd on realism XUc% hnrh 
^ .t<mc U?.*? ihc ?.irid^k»<pt imji^fc^ cic.dfd v^ufh^'f *uf 
l.jn^M ft'. If '«<rr>L r«,i.tUori\h»p the i>bi»:'Jf .i* ^ hmI 
.pv^ .*f?d !trtd'-,4pL' .<U!tMdc^td ihi: 'Au? oa?^>d»* 
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of landscape. ibe> da lend to b« rc^sort^bK LnihUl 
whenever ihcy choi^y^ to !ov4ie thm ^lotit^m t^cnu 

uy, as both Dafh^ ( I94>%) gtnci Nobk 1 h4%e dem 
on$irafed 4liha«gh pJiic« aamts ur min*:»r dnUiU m.iv 
be coiifch ficiforijils uuthar^ lend la m4ini;3J?i 4 gmtt^i^. 

' tif the cnufc ^ofK 

^ff lifcrar> f4rtfi\C4p^^ ?a h.j*.^? ^^mc ^i'^tnfw^xf\s< 

' Trader muHt gi\c mofr 4?tcf>!s»>n fu ih^r f^ljiJun^h.p 

he madcf ioticct^iitj^t '^c ^ihu^dt of jn . 
^ y^ho^4i^? hid fif>t h.*nd c^ptef^enci: !ht 1.,.^. ^rj 
^ aluif'^? Thi^ dt"^C> rvk a^f *hc fic**f4bthtv vory^^MU 
m0&<:d 10 fuTic '-'it vpi^sr »forr^ i^h*:.f su^icv? t\s;^ 

the fuller impltciT^.m* t>f R.4.j.i£«K HJtfd/^ 
mu'*4l m hmtt {Uixn ihat whn^i^ ^U- j'. i pjriKvijf 

4r^d tejih\ im^\ Qlh^r .t^vl.c- h;, Ir. iP^:/ 
4fid \ot%k |t**^H\ h^vc p_^u1 ^JO'U-f s'^htnuo(. ^« 

'Sccoml the i^^ihuiim^'. j^.th»_»? - . % «,-<p!.j/.n^' ijnd 
^.ipc ^;^rrkni,c. '^h^ h<uh fhc> .jnd ?httf ttah ic^^j 

fr^jHwe d^rc'^ud ^K^^?**! ni^^.f t 

CTitiqusTN dc''~otc4 p^i^ifu Ah o.url^? »^'.v^ »>| land 

OifhiJf ^uihor* m is vh***-*Mr t-> 4^^>,d ?hc pfot^fcrtt jiltt 
gClh>:r h;* t»*n^ut!in^ '_»f.h thi: ^*r?fcf kru^vKr^ .>nd m..?t. 



jHcnJiOA ffom ri*j»cl)>ts pf*>-*ide the rriaf€f?fcil ftCCt-*- 

>, > ph i X u 1 1 iTi»^ . V MO 3U ftnn^^ »idiCi ol ji s ngl ^ w 
^.n^^ic 4yih»-if Lknd %i»id\ of Mxeew au- 

fio^Uifi ^i^ftd-'^ js ime ul the fc* ^;0mprch$0Mvs^ 
.i.kfi pi^ io 4cal lAuh ihcgiffj?,r4phik <ir«pliv.Mior?^ mher* 

,1. 4pc Ift a ^iud> i>f thi^ Hoipi?. ^^^flg-^fne imige^i m;i> fes 

pl»u^t?i!*r rdkv'ijon^ of 40 ^judefHing r^>thl> At l^e 

jKo M'HU^buie* u> 4 fiiikt .?ppreiiaitoft of 4 p^n^cuUr 

jad ^tnph^M^ which the diffcfciti tiuihor.*' dcman^Ktate. 

V -^owldruif H^irtfof€rfih4?h«ghl) mdsviduaU^ucJand' 
ipfz -t^pfc^^tiifH ayghi 10 be 4V0}dsd bv geograph^i^, 
? ^hs'.^ van povv^frfyl. iitfi^^vam^ of tmd 

V .jt^- pfovid-^y ihe: geography >5i;k> owl the ngu;^>5ify 

jnd h?^f-5n co«t^».i whi^h fur^e^* th^vifea' 
: tftd mtmmg ?hc Nicn^fv €iT»:*?t Bui M3fe;Uvc 
'^-r^ij^^^ N^i^cd 00 jtsiof^ shiO t>nc out^c cnav t>c prefer- 

^ * I J d a <u: d ^ct I pi J on a n 4 mc j m * n fa f f 0 n 

%Utfmati%fc \ hm of Landscape in Utcraiurc 

f,\€4 i^iui ocvap> so impoiUni a place ^vludir^ 

. ? t.otd^^jpw* in hi^f jit^jfc Even m ti4iork of f iUMsy or 
Jl^'muvIh^ tkfjofi, ?ht^ crc>ih'.i? i)rHi:?pf-i> among €hdt4^- 
fcf > .^^Jf^ .md p*4ce ma^ r-al^i^ m the feadijr 4 dgt^p*:? 

fit ifK hnm-^n qy^hii^i thai,.^fir so i^ifal to kfid- 
<Apt \fi4 m d! fij^tjofi. ?he rt^jifi^c poMrCr of Ihsr ifii^i 
_.,<f> bfjng jhrnjii 'i^lej?ef ^isior> ol Jhc polemi;*! 

h*, .psi.ihk le d -Aodd tv*w-*ponde«i:^ t^f ih^i! L:^od^c^pc 
di^uncc ffom iheir t^^il -A-rfld ^ubi^^r^ *>?Tcr 

fnvtotfu^ ^ij^h wrr-A^ la? a!mo*.cd from ?h€j e*.ef>di\ 
^fi .^tHK?c?iC ljftdv?4if>*^^ Ifi 'Ah(th ^cogmphfit^. arc 

% c > m>jo . '^"^^1 J .ifi d of her* b j ^ que ^? » -'jnid Tu^Jf ^> 1 1 ^"^6 J 
f.^?; ^ *r't>.? -jnd pljuv— vvhnh ^1 hcjri 

-1 K ' 1. . n 4* , I t; ^ f f a . ? % jnd c** Lft v' *rif I 4vHi£ nu%^ He ^Xfl ' 

, * « . d > h i -A I f h ' r» f i t n ? h I . t ^ f u. fC iUi. ai . % m H C< hf 

..f:*^'^. «din,** .»H .unu:^ifuo *>'>fri hyM^^^' d,tf # 

*• ui^ rrji, tfNAST' m he mo?c - j ^.<'.f f»r^i>rf f-i,- 
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gclhcr Ah S^eanion o^I^^cn. the ^>mHout mcart.ng of 
» 

»v siill jtt €v^€ntMl part ot ^ titer jf\ fHrfnp^vfwr on 
pc»?ple i» temper jcntial tjlniii»guc vk%\n crt>ifMi>mcni fK^*s^*^^ 
iiicratv "<.\nibciK and images m^nJcM »i<tpcvi» 
inlcrpJ4> ihjl afc perhaps ^fui^^tblc impregnaHtc 

Both literal and s\mhoIiw iniefpfcuuons oi undsv^ip « 
arc inimwmcd with muwh bruadcr qucsiam^ on the 
ilthcpsm nature of iitcraiufe Liicrai mnerprciafum pre 
lupposcs hictar> rcaUsm »n an aiAihof \ dealings ^uh 
landM^apc, a sivlt: uf vvruing wh<wh i^-bv no mcan^ ua« 
^er>al Other a^pcvt'^'^'f hicfar> landsvajc^ mav 
cujiar \o htcrarv con'.caiion\ of a Npi£».»t^w s4.huol 
vvramg. or to the *diu»s>ncraacs oi a given author There 
IN virlujrfH no end lo ihe ^iud> of the ininnii^ ^ualiucn 
Mf literature as ^riMu** *»ludentvof hlcfalufc >veh khv^a 
OVic HtKh in**e^!i^ui«^f iWeimcr l^th ^Aofkin^ ^ 
rctim do^::lv akm land^Cipe *^ludv, lias .^rpuc^ 



ajca.nsi the na*ve apphwala>n of liicrature on ihe pari of 
scholars from other disciphnes Although this view has 
cerum menis, espectatly if ii induces caution on the part 
of geographers miere^' :d m hteralure. its extreme mani- 
i'cNUMH* suggests a \vorld vvhere literature could onU be 
read pfofttabU b>' seriouN scholars of literature, a'clear 
negation of the breadth and depth of literature as an art 
totm Certainlv^ geographers stand to benefit from a- 
v^reater famihants >viih the pT^hl^m^ and approaches of 
laeratufe siud> if lhc> mltind. to '^ork with these 
vuurwcs But wc sh^^tuld not forget that our ultimate gOaT^ 
.s a dcepv? un»^vr>tanding of geggraph>, not of liter- 
aiwfc, and ih^ii wc ought to be c%pcciall> welt-versed in 
jhe pursuit of this geographiw end. Our pretense is simply 
th.ii fiicrature wan serve as *»ie of the in>»tructivc media 
tf} our search-for lan^ ^nd appreciation, if 

ur^iv v\e arc wilhng ; n», ooth the strengths li^d 
ihc hmiiations of u.w ^.^^g'^^phical mes^iJges found 
there If the readmg of literature assists us m seeing the 
landsvapcs ul the world around us in «^ dearer light, then 
ha%c achieved our mowcst goal 



r 



n. THE geogrXphic reading of landscape 



Qtmrtti, Ljtvsrenvc Durrc^* ^^-^ hi\ narralor caii attcn 
uod {o ihe vlostf ind inllucnhai him*i in.u e\isu bciwccr* 
people and »he»t laR^jsvjpvs r>t*rfci» is vvru»ng ahM«i 
?.hc fa^v t«irwcs ol phvsn.ai cftvifonmcni, huii faihcf 
'he influence worked "ft pe»»pte by thcir insMuUMii^, 
taboos, design prefeicnwcs, jnd \vHicms uf spjt,ai or4^,r 
avsemhligcs of vuhural features whivh comprise thc>i 
wwlturaf landscape, and whi^h syppon an<:K embrai^t 
thC'T civili/athms One ot ihe gi»aU ol wuliura! gcug.a 
phv IS learning to read ihcsc wul«urai landsvapes, a gi^ai 
which ma> he reavhed m part through readmit ihc vie 
alive langu »gc of fiction U we are, as Durrell suggests, 
"tfe ch^ldr^n our lands^apc^/ then apprcwuUion oj 
landsuipe is one wav tn whuh wc van kn*»u .HifseKes 
heller 

. landscape provider a refreshing laagih»hi> to tbc cvi- 
denve of human purpose m the a or Id The hiMldings. the 
road networks, the conwre* ^ ri%er vhanncis, ;he r»Hied 
fenccposts — ^all of ihc^e elements are rcaL c\piofaJ><c 
Theories may evoUe it* cxptam thcNC features, ihi^ugh 
such theories* are r i a ne^essarv prercquisiie it> stmiu 
fating exploration of the landscape Reading the land- 
v.ape does require a healths use of speculation, Wiih 
toher^enf opportumtv for suhsianiial intcHcviual ^roAth 



as we enhance our powers of observation and anahsi^. 
The ijuestions we ask, the associalrons we view, ttic 
relationships we pondcr-^thcse proces.ses are all a ere- 
jiivc boon to our education • 

Wc may a^K durs^Kcs w*hy the skylines of Oakland^ 
and San Francisco diflfcr so Why do-Hauston and Los 
Angeles strike such a common cHord m the mind of the^ 
i.rosN*vauntr> auto traveler? VVhs, when a church slccpfe' 
is iavkmg from the profile of a New F.rjgland town, does 
a sirangcr feel that something essential is missing^* Ques- 
tions like these conjure images^ Ai^swers to the questions 
involve more than landscape, but it is the unique or 
^hara<.fc^^istic spatial and archstcctuat design of specific 
v^encs that prompts the process of exploration The 
elements of landscape provide symbols for *nir past or 
Our future hopes. The reading oHandscapes ^an engen- 
der a health\ cunosit) about the overall nature of any 
locale and its cultural landscape. This in an CNsenlial part 
of the process? of learning to see 

Cvjnsider the breadth of the concept "to see " We can 
see With our eyes. We can see vvith our m>nd\ eyjf. We 
can sce/as if forlhe first time, landscapes which wc have 
supposedly seen man> times before We can see vistas 
thai are viri^m to an> personal experience* but that 
nevertheless have been conjured in our miaginittiOn. W'c 
*.aa ^ee landscape** in a waj that we have never antici- 
pated lach of these experiences demands a different 
mervial reacltt»n. but e4wh is Bnmded upon ihc act of 
seeing , 

InittalK. the mihd attempts to orgam/e each vista as it 
,s encountered The criteria for such organi/alion are 



* Mgnaicd b\ the onlooker hi» has a decision in ntakt 
to the lunctiun oi the \icvs \\ hal must be made ol ///^^ 
scene' Thmk. lor c^amplt- ol what denunds >ou would 
make on a >lreei if vuu \^cre flw*cmg a rabid dog N ou 
would search out enirana:s. exits, pohcc tars, and phone 
booths jn trighiened da^eraiion as \ou r.ui along ihc 
sidewalk "It however, >tfu '^Cctt-mw the same street and ii 
^lis intruduccd to \ou with the request Jrom an instruc 
tor ro »mtnefU on the personahu iifihe neighborhood, 
ihen >our reaction would be quite ditferent S oa would, 
in this i'ase. comment on the archtiecurc, building mate- 
rials, names of the buMnesscs, languages evident m the 
store windows, pedestrian appearance, and e^en the na 
ture ot the musiw driltmg out of the hali-opcn window ^ 
\ou would be admitting subiecliCe meaning as \ou 
m^de vour choices, but Anv student a\ landscape must 
acknowledge the sfgnitjcan^;e of individual mter- 
pi-eiations ot the vistas oi his or her world The basiw 
question is not to deter mme what is actuaflv present, hut 
rather to decide what %ou are trung ro make of the 
cultufvil landscape What is^Vvur pufpusc in seeing, 
reading, sensing a particular s<.cne* 

if wc turn' again to Durrefl s acvount of the gvnetu 
relationship between people and landsi..fpcs, ihcn wc 
should rmd ourselves seeking order in the landNvape, 
order derived from comprehension of the ujltural ori 
gms ot specitt^. feature^ evuJcni I ach mat Imc. madhox. 
outdoor vegetable stand, farm crop uved car hn hard- 
ware-store ioienor, ts the des<gn prii-duvt oi spevittc auji- 
vjdual or gn*up decisions PrciereriLCs for texture, volor. 
function, ci.st. <.eremonv and c«'untless other creative 
mtluentcs are manifest m laj^d-.ipe design The 
thoughtful reader *4 such destgn develops an msight ,rio 
the substance of the landscape's parent pe«»plc The 
reading oi the t^ulturjl landscape tor ^ts substance is an 
^.^sschttal u^c of sigh! rhcn~-a is lo K- hoped— cnm-s 
^msigm JN iWc sepirjte i.«^mp,»nerN xr: paved t^jgcthcr 
inio a cultaral mosaic thai .s amq.Jt- a gf^cn svcnc 
as js the ffngerprmT of »n ?ndniduai 

Approaches to (he Reading «f I andscape 

I jnjMUjrc fs !he mcdtum wifh -a huh v.c ar^ wonccrncd 
,in«th}s Resource Paper I andsvanc—dehned earlier as 
- thai human ^.onstfuw! wh»\.h lies bctx^ccn our svnsc^ ^nd 
t»u/ hori/on— j\ !he phenomenon v\c are sirrwne to 
dersiand Our g<Ml »\ to Uincrion as ctTec!i\e ecogra 
phers ttrst. ami as student ot hdh.-lcffrtK scvond 1t> 
lhal end. \\k must seafvh htera<ure tor landscape cfe 
ments whah would perhaps not be st^ughi out prm)aril\ 
b> students of literature it^-elt U hen an .mhoi strikes a 
moud of tear, our njethod is to deiermme what r»>ic 
landscape elements pt n ki the crcilion fhat atnut 
sphere V\ hen a^t^^:!pa^o^ oi a nieetmg between tu.i 
people builds {o a frcnA \».e lor.k lo see whether the 
setting t^>r ihis union js mslrumencal m cfcaltng su^lt at. 
emofunial vk^c This qycHtJonin?^ i«t the role ot ihc 
c;MUural Jar«d<ape in nction khU fo an irurcK in the 

• ♦••erifl ipprcvnfion ta\rcjt?%e pr*»< < t^n^ ifrcf^th ffc 
la?tdsi.apL itscK <,orfKv \o fjfe -is wc divtnc j!s OHjfbnjti 
Within the ^.ontext ot literature 

Iri *Mif an<*Ksis t>f landscape elen^c^!^ m luc'^at ..rt, ai. 



^ ha we chosen to borrow the term "signature'* \f^m the 
language ot remote sensing (Salter! 1977) In^mter* 
prctmg remoicK sensed imagerv, a certain landscape 
teature— such as an agricultural crop— ma> huvc a spe- 
cihc polv chromatic mtensiiv unlilve the tones of other 
teatures such as urban areas, tresluvaler, or Jto\^ cover. 
This kind ot uniqueness is called a signature In the 
cultural landscape, we can also speak signatures as 
representative of specific conditions, signature ii» a 
personal unique mark that connotes a specific pattern 
or human expression bv its author It is also read, in the 
manner in which we wi^h to read the cultuTaf landscape 
In essence, we use thi> term because cultural groups and 
even individuals have 'Nigned" their own mark upon the 
surface of the earth and wahm the pages of literature. 
The broad green circles of wheat or mai/.e in the Great 
Plains, fcir example, are a unique signature of irrigation 
tarming from a central well with a revolving pipe s>s« 
tern The groves of the Tree of Heaven ( 4tlanihus alhs- 
unia)m California s Mother Lode country are generally 
seen as a landscape signature of the Chinese settlers of 
the mid-ni'netcenth century. Corporations like the John 
Hanvo*,k IrtsuranceCompanv (Boston), Sears-Roebuck 
ilhicagoh and the Transamenca Corporation (San 
I ranciscoi have all spent enormous sums of monev to 
vreatc landscape signatures intended to evoke a specific 
relationship between landscape image and parent com- 
panv A signatuie is a distinctive rmage created b> an 
individual or a group in the act of modifving the land- 
scape 

The list of potential land'icape signrturcs is viriuailv 
inhmte It can include elements as diverse and as idio- 
svncraiic as ^^r^^f:\. barns, trash heaps, or gas station 
gardens The signatures we are going to explore m liter- 
aiurc, howijver, are olTered as distillates of the dominant 
lawtors which contribute to the humanualion of the 
landscape Although we will limit our own discussion to 
a specific series (noted below i we readilv acknowledge 
the vastness of the landscape signatures which individ- 
uals and societies have written upon the surface of the 
earth These sicnatures^^hese comments in space— do 
noi lend t|iemsel\es to an> exhaustive categorization, 
hu! even a partial stud> of them,gues us insights into the 
nature t^f the creators of these cultural landscape fea- 
tures fach signature plavs a particular role in the crea- 
turn of the total image and, as such, contributes m a 
uHKiue wav ti> the analvsis of a tield. a neighborhood, a 
Ntreei. a smgle building, an entire citv, or a region in 
whatever space the cultural geographer is exploring 
Signatures range from predominantlv visual features 
suLh as settlement patterns, house l>pcs. gardens, or 
«Joihing, to more subtle manifestations, such as tvpes ol 
entertammeni and cuisine All of them share a common 
bond thev serve as cultural or individual hallmarks 
\nd. ihesc hallmarks enrich life just as thev enrich liter- 
aturc \ 

There arc. hrbadiv speakio|:. two categories of signa- 
ture^ with whi.,h we wilt he concerned here One is 
wharawien/ed bv a scale that tvpfcalh involves decision- 
making at a level tar removed Ifom the individual Such 
sfj»natures we label sinuiural as thev involve lundamen- 
t il patterns of sel?lemcnt, argiculture, hvehho4»d. sacred 



^PUlC. aad l^dn^porl^JlIon, The second cons^iMs of wul- 
tural markers which mav be shaped more eaMl) b> 
"individuals Lreaiing and acting oui needs^ in personal 
space. These signatures we calj behauoruL the) inviudc 
house ivpes, gardens, landscapes of enteriamniynu and 
other locahzed expressions of individuahtv. 

There i> no single s)siem of landscape anaKsis thai 
will assure access to the ''truth*' of human modification 
of the landscape. As V^ith alUnterprctation of literature, 
there exists broad, latitude in what mav be inferred b\ 
the reader Interpretation is quite obviously as much 
dependent upon the training, standards, idiosvacrawics, 
an4 goals of the interpreter as upon the objective rcahu 
of the passage being analv^ed. So a is also wah land- 
scape Our hope is to provide a framework thai wii; 
facilitate the provocative exploration of fiUion in pur- 
suit of landscape meaning. With the struaaral signa- 
tures, we draw attention to the traditional geographic 
themes of settlement, agriculture, livelihood* sacred 



space, and transportation. In the behavioral ^ignailues, 
wc illustrate human influences upon the earth's surfii^ 
ihai arc less conventional >et potentiall> rewarding 
iheif WW n nghi. The combination we ofTer is one method 
fur anahsis of landscape in literature, certainl> not tha 
onK method. If experimentation with reading these sig- 
natures leads our readers to their own. more effective 
approaches to landscape m literature, then our goals are 
still^met. 

Our method, then, is to illuminate the uses of land- 
scape signatures in the development of a work of crea- ^ 
Uve literature. As settmg. characters, moods, conflicts, 
and narratives unfold, we will explore what we readTor 
evidence of landscape. As we develop a keener eye for 
the interpretation of these features in fiction, we will find 
that wc are also belter able^tu fathom meaning within 
the shape of the human environment that encloses us in 
the real world outside of literature. , 



III. LANDSCAPES 



One January t/ut. ihtrii vtars agu. tht tUttt tK>nn 
Han* fit r, afl^hi^rtd u mndt Sehro^ku iabltland. *vu.^ 

- ir\ ing nut i*j ht/j*\n u** u t Ihe J ^vtHifig h>ju.\t y *\tn 
^trt abtmi haphazard on the t^^u^h prame wd, iv^we oj 
ihent looked as if they had been moved m overnight and 
tnhers a\ if ihe\ ^ere stra\mg off b\ the^tiselve^ headed 
\traiiiht for fhe open plain \one of them had any appear- 

\ aftce of permanence 7 he main street h^s a deep- 
rutted r,tad, «"h frozen hard, nhteh ran front the ^quat red 
raih^as stattnn and the gram eteiaior at thtr north end oj 
the tfi^n to the lumber yard and tht hor>t pond at tht 
\*fuih end On either ^tde tj) this road ^iraggltJ k*^v anntn 
nt*%\ fjf *y*fifden hundtng^. the gtntrat mtri.handt^t w^n-, 
the ti*o banLs. the drugstore, the feed-stori\ the ^ahon. 
thv post'oHue iCathcr. O Pumeer\\ X'^'S^ 



Man writes on the iand in broad strokes Among the 
grandest examples of this is the great quilted expanse oi 
America where the Township and Range survev Astem 
has left the trail of it!^ blocked pattern across hundreds 
of thousands of square miles. The settlements—similar 
to the one that Willa Gather describes above— are char- 
acteristicallj dominated bv the towering, free-standing 
grain elevators adjacent to the railroad depot The rail 
lines then (much like the interstate highwav sv stems 
now) constituted the lifelines to anv substantial e\is 
tence \V here the railroad chose to cross the harsh grass- 
lands, the settlements fo!!6\\ed and grew Some flour- 
ished As the rail systems consolidated, however, 
hundreds of Hanovcrs were left stranded Wjihoui pri^- 
ductivc economic ties to an> thing larger than the several 
score families who farmed each settlement s hinterland 
The passage above underscores this sense of imperma- 



OF SETTLEMENT 



nence m the description of the houses, seen by Gather as 
looking '*as if the> had been moved m overnight, and 
others as if they were straying ofl^b) themselves, headed 
straight for the open plain," This seemingly endless 
rectilincanty creaied by the conjunction of rail lines and 
property tines has created a very distinctive landscape 
signature, making a graphic checkerboard of much of 
the Plaint states, the aMiddle West, and Sven the valleys 
ofi the West, where the clusters of more ^ense settlement 
he surrounded b> orderly agricultural fields. 

Sherwood Anderson, in his famous work, Wittesbitr^, 
Ohtu. pens another view of a small communitv sur- 
rounded by open farmland. 

It was carlv evening of a dav in the late fall and the 
Winesburg County Fair had brought crowds of country 
people into town. On the Trurtion Pike, where the 
road after it left town stretched away bet%veen berry 
fields now covered with dr> brown leavc^', the dust from 
passing wagons arc^e in clouds. Children, curled into 
little balls, slept on the straw scattered on wagon beds. 
Their hair was full of dust and their fingers black and 
stick V The dust rolled awav over the fields and the 
departing sun set it abiaze wit^ colors 

In the main street of Wuicsburg crowd;* filled the 
Mores jnd the sidewalks Night came on. horses whin- 
med. the clerks m the stores ran madly about* children 
became lost and cried lustilv. an American towr worked 
ternblv at the task of amu^iing itself (1947 285) 

The fields cro.vd in on the town margins, and the life 
of the communitv accommodates a rural rhvthm. But 
the adverb "terribly" hangs like a shadow over Ander- 
son's view of >his scene. 
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j Wc begin with a view^of the small town landscape 
because the origins of so much of our population were 
found innhese settlements. Although the great majorit> 
of us now know only the city or its suburbs as a honie 
settlement, literature can help us feel an empath> for 
those who have lived in places like Hanovc or Wines-' 
burg. Such communities represent *a signature for '.ir- 
tually all modern societies at some point in their cultural 
development. 

Patterns have been emb{ossed upon the land as people 
have crafted their space and all are the producf of a 
complex decision-making process operating simultane- 
ously at many different scales. The decisions—like the 
modified landscape itself— reflect people's preferences 
and traditional configurations. Authors who use land- 
. scape signatures deftly in elaborating their themes create 
works of special importance for ^geojg'raphers, for they 
broaden our capacity to assess the cultural flavor of 
. places. Well-written description not only helps us com- 
prehend the nature of a locale, it also motivates our 
(desire to seek additional knowledge of place and space. 
Scale is. not of critical importance as we look for 
signatures of settlement in literature. One of the pcj^itive 
flexibilities of geography is that it permit us to focus 
\ our analysis-on entire continents, broad-ranging country- 
^ sides, grand cities ("Well said, that Ch\ingan look^ like 
a chessboard," penned a nmth-century poet of the T ung 
capital), or we may concentrate on the detail of a single 
farmstead qt the experiences of an individual person. 
, Geography generous in its scale; the range of places is 
virtually infinite. * 

Looking at a single farmstead, we can see the author's 
skill in portraying the detail of settlement at an intimate 
human scale. The works of Jesse Stuart (1956). Erskine 
Caldwell (1935). and William Faulkner (1950), to name 
just a few, incorporate graphic **asides" which describe 
the life and landscape of farming. Consider the detail 
provided'in Mahk Twain's description of a farm. 

Phelps's was one of these little one horse cotton pldi.- 
tations, and thc\ all look alike. A rail fctice round a two- 
acre yard: a stile, made out of logs sawed off and up- 
ended, in steps, like barrels of a difl'crent length, to cumH 
over the fence with, and for the women to stand on when 
they are going to jump onto a horse: sortie sicklv gras? 
patches in the big yard, but mostly it was bare and 
. 'smooth, like an old bat with the nap rubbed off. big 
. double log house for the white folks— hewed logs, with 
the chinks stopped up svith mud or mortar, and the^c 
mudstripcs been whitewa>hed some time or anoU.or. 
'round-log kitchen, with a big broad, open but tookd 
passage joining it to the house, log hit^ger-cabins m a 
row t'other side the smokehouse, one liule hut ail b> 
Itself aw av down against the back fence, and some out- 
buildings down a piece the other side: ash-hopper, and 
big kettle to pile soap in. by the littl^ hut: bench b> the 
kitchen door, with bucket of water a^d a gourd; houna 
asleep there, in the sun. more hounds asleep round 
about, about three shade trees awav off m a corner, 
some vurrant buj>hc^ and goosebe/r v bushes m one plate 
b> 'he fence. outSide of the fen^e. a garden anil a ^^aier- 
melon patch, then the motion Hclds begins, and aha ih 
fields, the woods (The Adventures ufHui^Uebtrn Firm 
> 1918 249-250) 



As in the images of Cather and Anderson, the settle- 
ment Twain describes captures the tenuous relationship 
. between man and nature. Phelps has pushed back the / 
woods to the borders of his cotton fields; the huts of 
Hanover look as if they might be blown roof-over-wail 
across the wipdy emptiness of the plains; the children of 
Winesburg are softly covered by the dust of the open 
earth. Through the sensitive language of fiction we see 
how civilization has pushed aside the natural landscape 
just far enough to nest a settlement. 

If we proceed toward an urban setting, we find this 
tension between settlement and raw space intensified. In 
Gavin Lambert's The Slide Area, the notion of locating 
a city where nothing of its sort seeijied likely to exist, is 
an extension of the "nature-displadd'' theme. Evidence 
of the humanized landscape of Ld^Angeles is tersely 
noted and deplored: 

It is only a few miles' drive to the ocean, but before 
reaching it I shall' 6t nowhere. Hard to describe the 
irfipression of unreality, because it is intangible; almost 
supernaturai; something in the afr. (The air . . . Last 
night on the weather telecast li^e commentator, men- 
tioning electric §|orms near Palm Springs and heavy 
smog in Los Angeles, described the behavior of the air 
as *neurotic\ Of course. Like everything else the air 
must be imported an^l displaced, like the water driven 
along huge aqueducts from distant reservoirs, like the 
palm trees* tilting above mortuary signs and laun- 
dromats along Sunset Boulevard.) Nothing belongs. 
Nothing belongs except the desert soil and the gruff 

eroded-looking mountains to the north [The 

houses] are Imitation *Frencfh Provincial* or *new' Re; 
gene) or Tudor or Spanish hacienda or Cape Cod. and 
except for a few crazy mansions, seem to have sprung up 
overnight. The first sealers will be arriving tomorrow 
from parts unknown. (1959:13-14) 

Here we see how landscape may stimulate a speculation " 
w4iich transcends the physical element^ of the trans- 
formed earth. Within and beyond the above passage, 
Lambert makes value judgments tfbout the whole of 
American society, stimulated entir9ly by the urban scene 
he is driving through. In follfiwing paragraphs, he ex- 
presses alarm over the wasteful yse.of land, the rapidity 
of seemingly unfounded change, and the confusion 
brought about by the great distances separating places 
of frequent interaction. Reading Lambert's work re- 
quires also a reading of landscape, and this dual focus 
encourages readers to think more clearly about what 
the> are seeing, so that. their own vision of the landscape 
is enhanced by the corresponding^meaningof the novel. 

Acts df settlement encompass more than the con- 
scious, purposeful locating of/major physical works, 
such as railroads, streets, or hX^nesteads. Consideration 
must also be given to the genesis of decisions which 
apppar to comradict ratio/ial thought processes. 
People— in the act of deciding where to locate— may 
have a great deal of negativy information about a site 
and still choose to settle there. Individuals who have 
perched their homes atop steel pillars over open^space, 
or on exposed clifTs at the sea*s edge, or deep in forest 
wildernesses where there are neither basic utilities nor 
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neighboFb vvho could a?»vibt thorn should something criti- 
cal happen are known to all of us m one forni or an* 
gther. We explain away these accurrences because of 
personal idiosyncracies or sheer ignorance,. But what of 
whole cities making collective settlement decisions 
which seem to def>' the l<iws of nature? 

Jn Doris» Lessing's **Report From a Threatened Cit>." 
s»he builds a case for utter disbelief about the location of 
San Francisco, Her vehicle lo express this amazement is 
a group of extraterrestrial beings who,1t5\e landed m 
the cit> with the intention of saving the urban popu- 
lation f rain natural disaster b> informing them ihal the> 
have settled in a geologicall> unstable zone, a zone of 
certain earthquakes. Note how Lesslng.ha^ her charac- 
ters manifest absolute mcrcdulU) as thc> struggle to 
comprehend how an entire citv could choose to remain 
in an area destined for shocking destruction. 

The irouble with this i^pccies is not thai it is unable to 
forecast its immediate future, it is that it doesn't icem tu 
. wajc. Yet that is .iltogetlkr too Mmple a slating of it^ 
condition. If a ^ere so simple— that it knew that within 
five years its citv was to be destroyed, or partly de- 
stroyed. , and .that It was indinereni — we should have to 
sa>:Jrhis species lacks the first quality neeessary to an> 
animal speeies; it' lacks the wil' to live. (We have 
loundj a speeies and a condition absolutely without 
precedent m our experience of ihe inhabited planets. , . . 
\Vc had dewidcd that the) had a gap. that this gap made 



it impossible for them lo sec into the immediate fu« 
lure. . . . We never on^e considered anolher possibility, 
th^e truth— that they had no gap.lhat Ihey Jcnew about 
the threatened danger and did not care. Or behaved as if 
they did not. (1972:8 N82) 

Such attitudes may not be immediately evident on the 
landscape, but once the viewer knows of the natural 
hazard, then the urban skyline and residential neighbor- 
hoods express a good deal of cultural information about 
iheir mhabitanb. The message elaborated upon more 
fully in the remainder of Lessing s story is nbt only that 
the people of San Francisco appear unconcerned about 
the earthquake hazard of their settlement site, but they 
are openly belligerent toward any person or group who 
might suggest that they realize and react to this seismic 
hazard. This short story is a study in frustration for the 
author and the reader. For the geographer* it is addi- 
tionally an essay on human blindness to the unsuitabil- 
ity of some environments for safe selllement. 

Settlement signatures involve all scales of human ac- 
tivity. As each special geometry is considered, one real- 
izes that distinct decisions and assumptions have been 
made by people and their institutions as they organize, 
space for settlement. Fiction emphasizes the social and 
psychological aspects of settlement, as it weaves its sto- 
ries around the settings people have created for them- 
selves. We, as readers, see these features brought to life 
thr5}Ugh the skilled pens of creative authors. 



rv. LANDSCAPES OF AGRICULTURE 



And \\t^t oj Honolulu, tht un^.^ barren lowlunJs thai had 
Jortherl} required iweniy a^res to nourish a toiv. blu^- 
ionted tntu tht lushest, most projitaok agricultural lands 
m the i\orliI HV/tv; the sugar cane stood eight feet tall, 
btirsttng with juice] for nule after mtle you could not see 
the red vokanic soiL nor could you see the Mvier that 
Wild \yhtp had brought to it All you could see was 
money (Michener. Hawaii. 1959-652) 



Students of landscape must search for a broad diver 
bity of human activit) when altempling to interpret the 
agricultural signature. Not only should one investigate 
the kinds of crops a community or an individual farm- 
stead raises, but there is^ a need also to determine the 
natti're of the transformation from raw land to farm- 
land. This act of modification requires social organiza- 
tion, financial investment, agricultural technology, geo- 
graphic knowled|ie. supportive land tenure and legal 
systems, the creation of adequate farm machinery, and 
the collection of farm labor. James Michener is master 
ful m weaving all of these elements into engrossing 
literature. As intrigued as the reader of Hawaii becomes 
in the development of the epic's character^, there per 
sists a parallel enthusiasm for understanding the land- 



scape's response to the novel's drama. The land and the 
people appear bound in a single intricate growth cycle. 

Field patterns of difTerent cultures are so distinctive 
that they may be employed by-the most innocent ob- 
server as evocations of the essence of a society. Paul 
Jheroux, an American author who recounts his railway 
odyssey through Asia in The Great Railway Bazaar, 
ofTers his personal view of Japanese fields: 

A glimpse of two acres of farmland made me hopeful 
of more fields, but it was a novelty, no more than that, 
ihe imy plow, the narrow furrows, the winter crops ♦ 
sown inches apart, the hay not slacked but collecteclin 
small swatches— a farm in miniature. In the distance. 
{h\ pattern was repeated on several hills, but there the 
furrgws were filled with snow, giving the landscape the 
look of seersucker. That was the image that occurred to 
me. but by the time I thought of it we wr »'c miles away. 
(1975:290) 

V irtually the same .seersucker scene can evoke a signif- 
icantly contri|Slmg image in the eyes of one who works 
within those narrow furrows: 

Wang Lung was healed of his sickness of luve by the 
good dark earth uf his fields and he fell the moist soil on 
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his feet and he smellcd the earthy fragrance rising up out 
of the furrows he turned for the wjicat. He ordered his 
laborers hither and thither and they did a mighty day of 
• labor, ploujghing here and ploughing there, and Wang 
Lung stood first behind the oxen and cracked the whip 
over their mcks and.saw the deep curl 0/ earth turning 
as the plowl went into the soil, and then he called to 
Ching and give hirn the ropes, and he himself took a hoc 
and broke up the soil intQ fine loamy stuff, soft as black 
sugar, and still dark with the wetness Qf the land upon it. 
(Buck, The Good Earth. 1944:184-185) 

Recognition of the'disparity between perceptions ofsim- 
ilar landscapes, or even the opposing views of an identi- 
, cal scene, as in William Saroyan's *The Pomegranate 
Trees" or 0. Henry's "The Pride of thef Cities," is one of 
the rewarding experiences that literature yields as it 
helps us to move, outside the limitations of our own 
perception and experience'. Differences in the opposing 
'perspectives may arise from Varying degrees of familiar- 
ity with the locale, or hon\ people's conflicting needs of 
the hnd as the dramas of work and landscape become 
one. 

The struggle 'among set'tlers for finite amounjs of land' 
and water as they pushed the frontier westward across 
the United States had stimulated strong confrontatipns 
described in the literature of American settlement, the 
battle byQT rangeland and cropland in the Great Plains is 
the fundamental theme in Conrad, Richter*s The Sea of 

' Grass. In the conversation below between a cattleman 
and a youn^ district attorney, we.are^4>le*to feel keenly 
how individuals become ruthlessly attached to a specific 
use of the'land. The attorney has dared to ask the. 
powerful rancher whether he would allow farming fanii- 
lies to settle undisturbed on a small part of the vast open 
range he controlled but did not own. The rancher re- 

' sponded^ 

« « 

'I have sympathy for the pioneer settler who came out 
here.and risked his life and family among the fndialTs. ' 
And I hope I have a little charity for the ncstcr who 
waited until the country was safe and peaceable before 
^ he filed a homestead on someone else's range who 
fought for it. But . . . when that nester picks^country like 
my big vega, that's more than seven thousand feet above 
the sea, when he wants to, plow it up to support his ^ 
family where there isn't enough ram for crops to grow, 
where he only kills thc^crass that will growt where he 
starves for water and feea§ his family by killing my betf 
and becomes a man without respect to himself and a 
miserable menace to tifc territory, then I have neither 
sympathy nor charity!' (1937:23-24) 

■ Michencr, in the epic Centennial, gives a similar theme 
axial importance where the contest is not only between 
cattlemen and farmers (literally, the sod-busters), but 
also between cattlemen and sheepherders. 

The desire to author life on the earth through gardens 
or farms results in the pursuit of agriculture large and 
small in locales where rational counsel or«the laws of 
nature would argue against it. An excellent prose ex- . 
pression of this creation of an agricultural landscape in 
defiance of the laws of moisture and soil appears in 
William Saroyan's "The Pomegranate Trees." Think of 



the irrational but dynamic attitude of Uncle Mehk in 
these opening paragraphs of a story of spiritual growth 
through fa'lure in farming: 

My uncle Melik was just about the worst farmer that 
ever lived. He was too imaginative anfl poetic for his 
own good. What he war^ted wastcaut]^ He wanted to 
plant it and see it grow , , . It was all pure aesthetics, not 
agriculture. My uncle just liked the idea of planting trees 
and watching tfj^tTTgrow. 

Only they wouldn't grow. It was on account of the ' 
soiLThe soil was desert soil. It was dry. My uncle waved 
at the six hundred and eighty acres of desert he had 
bought and he said in the most poetic Armenian any* 
body ever heard, Here in this awful desolation a garden 
shall flower, fountains of cold water shall bubble out of 
the earth, and all things of beauty shall come into being. 
(1942:278) 

Another perspective on this philosophy of farming 
may be drawn from Henry David Thpreau's Walden. d^ 
persona! narrative every bit as evodtive as the finest 
fiction: \ ' 

We arje wont to for^t that the sun looks on our 
cultivated fields and on the prairies and forests without 

* distinction, They all reflect and absorb his rays alike, 
and the former make but a small* pakt of the glorious 
picture which he beholds in his dailyicourse. In his view 
the eart-h is all equally cultivated fildea/garden. There- . 
fore we should receive the benefit of^s light and heat 

' with^a CQrrcsponding trust and magnanimity. What 
though I value the seed of these beans, and harvest that ' 
in the fall of the year?^his broad field which I have^ 
looked at so long looks not to me as the principal 
cultivator, 'bat away from me to influences more^genial 
to it, which water it and make it green. These beans have 
resilhs which are not harvested by me. Do they not grow 
for woodchucks parUy? The ear of wheat (m Latin spica, 
obsoletely speca. from spe, hope) should not be the only 

t hope of the husbandman; its kernel or grain {granunu 
from gerendo.*ht2Lx\x\g) is not all that it bear.s. How, 
then, can our harvest fail? Shall I not rejoice also at the 
abundance of the weeds whose seeds are the granary of n 
the birds? It matters little comparatively whether the 
fields fill the farmer's barns, the true husbdndmah will 0 
cease from anxiety, as the squirrels manifest no concern 
wlicther the woods will bear chestnuts this year or not. 
and finish his^ labor with every day, relinquishing all 
claim to the produce of his fields, and sacrificing in his 
mind not only his first but his last fruits also. (1971:166) 

Or. look past the hyperbole of this observation from 
Edward Abbey's The^Monkey Wrench Gdng and specu- 
late about the truth of the fall from huntling'being tan- 
tamount to a fall from grace'with nature. As we accom- 
pany the four major characters— self-proclhimed 
protectors of the environment* from the ravishes of 
man— on their flight from civilization, they pass below 
the remains of an Anasazi clifT dwelling: 

The four tramp on over the sloping beds of sandstone, 
over the rocks and gravel of the waterless stream bed, 
through the endless sand, through the heat. 

"^jaybc back there's where I should live," muses 
Hayduke aloud. "Up in that cav'b with the ghosts." 
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"Not my kinda life," Smith says. 

Nobody responds. All trudge wearily ahead. 

"Never did have much use for farmers," Smith goes 
on. (Trudge trudge.) "And that includes melon growers. 
Before farming was invented we was all hunters or 
stockmen^ We lived in the open, and every man had at 
least ten square miles all his own. Then they went and 
invented agriculture and the human race took a big step 
backwards. From hunters and ranchers down to farm- 
ers, that was one hell of a' fall. And even worse to come. 
,(1975:304) 

Does a rejection of man's purposeful aheration.of the 
earth necessarily lead to a rejection of agriculture? To 
the extent that author Abbey encourages us to syjnpa- 
thize with the feelings of his characters, he also leads us 
toward a confrontation with this fuller implication of 
the humanized landscape. 

" If farming is vulnerable to attack as an interference 
with nature, an empatnetic novelist can also recognize 
farming as an act essential' to the souls of men. Frank 
Norris* novel The Octopus receives^ much of its power 
from the interpersonal tension created by the differing " 
degrees of control that leading characters had over the 
growing and shipping of wheat. In this passage below, 
not only has wheat taken pver the full breadth of the 
vista open to the eyes of Presley, but, the power of 
mankind is measured by success or failure with the crop: 

* As he had planned, Presley reached the hills by the 
head waters of Brodersor/s Creek late in the afternoon. 
ToOfuily he climbed them, reached the highest crest, and 
turning about, looked long and for the last time at all * 
the reach of the valley unrolled beneath him. The land of 
the ranches opened out forever and forever under the 
stimulus of that measureless range of vision. The whole 
gigantic sweep of the San Joaquin expanded Titanic 
before th(J eye of the mind, flagellated with heat, quiver- 
ing and shimmering under the sun's red eye. It was the 
season after the harvest, and the great t^rth, the mother, 
after its period of reproduction, its pains of labor, deliv- 
^ ered of the fruit of its loins, slept the sleep of exhaustion 
/ in the infinite repose of the colossus, benignant, eternal, 
strong, the nourisher of nations, the feeder of an entire 
world. * 

And as Presle> looked there came to him strong and 
true the sense and the significance of all the enigma of 
growth. He seemed for one instant to touch the ex- 
planation of existence. Men were nothings, mere ani- 
malcuiae, mere ephemcrides that fluttered and fell and , 
were forgotten bet\»een dawn and dusk Vanamee had 
said there was no death. But for one second Prcslej 
could go one step further Men were naught, death was 
naught, life was naught: FORCE only existed— FORCE \ 
that brought men into the world. FORCE that crowded \ 
them oul of it to make way for ,the succeeding gener- . ^ 
ation, FORCE that made the wheat grow. FORCE that 
garnered it from the soil to give place to the'succeeding 
crop. 

It was the m>ster> of creation, the !>tu^>endous miracle 
^ of re-creation, the vast rh>thm of the seasons, measured. 



alternative, the sun and the stars keeping time as (he 
eternal symphdny of reproduction swung in its tre- 
mendous cadences like the colossal pendulum of an 
almight) machine— primordial, enerf> flung out from 
the hand of the Lord God himself, immortal, calm, 
infinitely strong. (1922:633-634) 

Norris concludes this emotional novel — the first/of an 
intended trilogy on wheat — with a description of the 
death by **drowning" of the antagonist in the hold of a 
wheat cargo ship, as he suffocates in the tons of grain 
filling the ship's hold. In a symbolic sense, the values of 
the small family farm have been overwhelmed by the 
forces of corporate agri-business, as again the landscape 
is used to communicate a social value. 

Finally, we consider the reclairrting of cleared land by 
a restless nature. When one stumbles over a stone fence 
in the thick of a New England woods, the shadow out- 
lines of earlier farms are recalled. The encroachment-of 
forests on slopes whicH have now b^ecome sage because 
of the cessation of burning and the discontinuation of 
grazing are other examples of nature's success in re- 
claiming land once farmed tjy man. The following short 
paragraph from Louis Brom^eld's The Farm describes a 
thicket which once was farmed. Think'>of how obscure 
that signature is now in the ri6h' farmlahds of central 
Ohio: ^ 

^ Beyond the woods lay Finney's thicket, a big aban- 
doned jungle or a place :which idid not belong to 
johnny's grandfather, but.to^ neighbor who long ago 
had cut down the forest anc^^^illowed the saplings and' 
underbrush to take. possession. In partsjt was a tangled 
jungle of willows and wild grape vines and birch trees, 
and in it, two miles or more from any highroad, the 
shrubs and wild flowers, the wild birds and animals, lived 
unmolested. ... In the thickest part the grandchildren 
built cabins and played at Indians, dividing into two 
parties in a game the goal of which was for one side to 
discover, surround, and capture the camp of the other: 
buttso thick was the underbrush and so vast the thicket 
that more than once the game ended at evening without 
discovery of the camp. (1955:78) 

Literature affords perhaps a better entry into farmers' 
landscape thoiights than does nonfiction writing. Pre- 
cious few have been the farmers who made the time to 
pen their feelings about this most essential of all land- 
scape modification acts. Thus it is left to the creative 
author, familiar with the demands of empathy, to give 
us an effective approximation of farmers' sentiments. 
Works of fiction and similar writings have perhaps been 
guilty of investing the life of the plant tenders with more 
romance, drama, and excitement than truly exists. But if 
we can assist learning by images and themes stimulated 
by effective literature to see the imprint of the farmer's 
tending of plants and the myriad associated tasks and 
culture markers of agriculture, then literature has served 
Carmers and their landscape well. ^ 
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V. LANDSCAPES OF LIVELIHOOD 



The Fairy palaces burst into illumination, before pale 
morning showed the monstrous serpents of smoke trailing 
themselves over Coketown, A clattering of clogs upon the 
pavenrent: a rapid ringing of bells; and all the melancholy 
mad elephants, polished and oiled up for the day*s monot- 
ony, were at their heavy exercise again. 

Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, and steady. 
A special contrast, as every man was m the forest of looms 
where Stephen worked, to the crashing, smashing, tearing 
piece of mechanism at which he labored. Never fear, good 
people of an an.xious turn of mind, that Art will consign 
Nature to oblivion. Set anywhere, side by side, the work of 
Goa and the work of man and the former, even though it 
be a troop of Hands of very small account, will gain in 
dignity from the comparison, .. . 
" The day grew strong, and showed itself outside, even 
agfinst the flaming lights within. The lights were turned 
out, and the work went on. The rain fell, and the Smoke- 
'serpents, submissive to the curse of all that tribe, trailed 
themselves upon the earth. In the wasteyard outside, the 
steam from the escape pipe, the litter of barrels and old 
iron, the shining heaps of coals, the ashes everywhere, 

-.were shrotided in a veil of mist and rain (Dickens, 

Hard Times, 1966:53) 

Image-lnaVers in documentar> and travel films have a 
lopsided affection for the steel mill and the textile mill as. 
symbols of economic activit>. Whether it is the flame, 
steam, machinery, or smoke, or the essential nature of 
the goods produced, these factory scenes are constant 
landscape signatures of the pattern of human livelihood. 
The various media— films, literature, and even songs— 
find the process of compressing people into compact, 
machine-dominated 3pace an effective symbol of the 
industrialization of humankind during that past century 
and a half. One of the reasons that this scpne is. so 
common is that all senses may be touched by the fea- 
tures of this landscape. The smells 0/ the fuel and raw 
piaterial; the whine of the machme, the (exture of the / 
^ pi^borrie grit; even the dusty taste of vegetables grown in ^ 
\ th^sh^dow of these massive factories, blend together to ' 
\ create> pattern of livelihood that our senses cannot 
\ deny. ^ 

\ The opening selection' from Charles Dickens' Hard 
f/w^/ illustrates his effective use of a fictional landscape 
ti^ communicate the horrors of the factory landscape 
arid particularly child labor conditions m mid-nme- 
te(\iiih century industrial England. As iabor laws 
changed under the pressure of onslaughts such as this.^ 
the need for labor-saving machinery increased accord- 
ingly. The subsequent transformation in manufacturing 
technology has been responsible for progressive change 
in this realm of the landscapes of livelihood. 
y In the United States, we have our own authors who 
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took offense at the social and aesthetic symbols of the 
world of heavy industry. One of the most impor^tant 
examples of this kind of literature is The Jungle by 
Upton Sincfair. What Dickens effected for the textile 
industrial scene in England, Sinclair initiated for the 
meat-packing iiidustfy in our country. In the following 
passages we can see the interplay of landscape and social 
forces as the novel weaves its- own special sense of the 
transformation of landscape. Sinclair's use of hogs in 
this section (not unlike George OrwelPs Animal Farm) 
iiltimately'serves as metaphor for the workers whose 
lives are dominated by the packing plant. In Ime with 
that symbolism, we are confrpnted with unmistakable 
evidence of the power of industrial and commercial 
concentration in the jungle of the Chicago slaughter 
houses- 

Meantime, heedless of all these things, the men upon 
the floor were going about their work.'Neither squeals 
of hog^ nor tears of visitbrs made any difi'erence to 
them; one by one they hooked up the hogs, and one by 
one with a swift stroke they slit their throats. There was 
a long line of hogs, with squeals and life-blood ebbing 
away together; until at last each started again, and van- 
ished with a splash into a huge vat of boiling water. 

It was all so very businesslike that one watched it 
fascinated. It was pork-making by machinery, pork- 
making by applied mathematics. And yet somehow the 
most matter-of-fact person could, not help thinking of 
the hogs; they were so innocent, they came in so very 
trustingly; and they were so very human in their pro- 
tests— and so perfectly within their rights! They had 
done nothing'to deserve it; and it was adding insult to 
injury, as the thing was done here, swinging them up in . 
this cold-blooded, impersonal way. without a pretence 
at apology, without the homage of a teiir. Now and then 
a visitor wept, to be sure, byt this slaughtering-machine 
ran on, visitors or no visitors, It warlike some horrible 
crime co*mni1ttcd irr a cfungedn. ^11* unseen and un- 
heeded, buried out of sight and of memory, • 

One could not stand and watch very long without 
becoming philosophical, without beginning to deal in 
symbols and similes, and to hear the hog-squeal of the 
universe. Was it permitted to believe that there was 
nowhere upon the earth, or above the earth, a jieaven 
for hogs, where they were requited for all tjiis suffering? v 
Each one of these )iogs was a separate creature. Some 
uere white hogs, some were black, some were brown, 
some were spottea; ^ome were old, some were young, 
some were long and lean, some were monstrous. And 
each of them had an individuality of his own. a will of 
his own, a hope and a heart's desire; each was full of 
self-confidence, of self-importance, and a sense of dig- 
. nity. And trusting and strong i;i faith he had gone about 
his business, the while a black shadow hung over him 
and a horrid Fate waited in his pathway. Now suddenly 
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It had swooped upon him» and had seized him by the leg. 
Relentless* remorseless it was, all his* protests, his 
screams, were nothing to it— it did its cruel will with 
him, as if his wishes, his feelings, had simply no exis- 
tence at all; it cut his throat and watched him gasp out 
his life.^And now \vas one to believe that 4here was 
nowhere a god of hogs, to whom this hog-personality 
was precious, to whom these hog-squeals and agonies 
had a meaning. Who would take this hog into his arms 
and comfort him, reward him for his work, well done, 
and show him the meaning of his sacrifice? (1906. 39-40) 



Through Dickens' view, we saw the entire skyline of 
manufacturing and early industrial concentration- In 
The Junglev*'Q look beneath the facade of the landscap.e^> 
to the intimate workings of a particular industry. If w6'^ 
continue to change scale, we can find ourselves lool^ing 
for the visual elements of the factory as seen by a single 
individual. In such a selection, we can begin to se,nsc the 
awesome power the factory wields over the individual 
workei; 

Jack London, like Upton Sinclair, tried to educate his 
rei^ders about the evils of factory conditions. I n his semi- 
aiitobiographical novel Martin Eden (which fore- 
shadowed London^s own suicide),"he created a character 
who became a social reformer as well as the darling*of 
San Francisco's turn-of-the-century high society. Sim- 
ilar reformist postures are assumed by characters or 
narrators in his short stories, ojie of which is "The 
Apostate." This story recalls Dickens' alarm over child 
labor some fifty years earlier. The focuS is tightened so 
that we become engrossed in the fate of a particular 
individual and his personal landscape. As we react to the 
experiences of London's character, we may also recall 
the feelings of the laborinj farmer in the earlier excerpts 
from Thoreau and Saroyan. 

In the factory quarter, door^ were opening e\er> 
where and he was soon one of a multitude that pressed 
onward througli the dark. As he entered the factory gate * 
the whistle blew again. He glanced at the east, -^cross a 
ragged sky-line of housetops a pale light was beginning 
to creep« This much he saw of the day as he turned his 
back upon it and joined his work gang. 

He took his place in one of many long rows of ma- 
chines. Before him, above a bin filled with small bob- 
bins, were large bobbins revolving rapidly. Upon these 
he wound the jute twine of the small bobbins. The work 
was simple. All that was required was celerity. The small 
bobbins were emptied so rapidly, pd there were so 
many large bobbins that did the emptying, that there 
were no idle moments. ** 

He worked mechanically. When a small bobbin ran 
out, he used his left hand for a brake, stopping the large 
bobbin and at the same time, with thumb and forefinger, 
catching a Hying end of twine. Also, atHhe same time, 
with his right hand, he caught up the lose twine-end of a 
small bobbin. These various acts with both hands were 
performed simultaneously and swiftly. Then there 
would come a Hash of his hands as he looped the 
wcavcr\s knot and released the bobbin. There was noth- 
inji difiieult about weaver s knots, He once boasted h^; 
could tie them in his sleep. And for that maUer, he . 
sometimes did« toiling> centuries long m a single nighi at 
tying an endless succession of weaver's knots. 



Some of the boys shirked, \vasting time and machin- 
ery by not replacing the small bobbins when they ran 
out. And there was an overseer to prevent this. He 
caught Johnny's neighbor at the trick, and boxed his 
ears. 

'*Look at Johnny there— why ain't you like him?'^the 
overseer wrathfully demanded. 

Johnny's bobbins .were running full blast, but he did 
not thrill at^^the indirect praise. There had been a 

* time but that was long ago, very long ago. His ^ 

apathetic face was expressionless'as he listened to him- 
self 1)eing heiy up as a shining example. He was the 
perfect worker. He knew that. He hud been told so 
often. It was a commonplace, and besides it didn't seem 
to'mean anything to him anymore. From the perfect 
worker he had evolved into the pirfeOt machine. When 
.his work went wrpng, it was with him as with theina- 
' chine, due to faufty material. It w6\;ld have been as 
- possible for a pehVct nail-die to cut imperfect nails as 
for himAo make^* mistake. 

.And small wonder. There had never been a time when 
he had not been in intimate relationship with machines. 
Machinery had almost been bred into him, and at any 
rate he had been brought.up on i,t. (1958: 237-238) 

Observe the n'arrow range of skills that the machine 
operator must master, particularly in contrast with the 
farmers seen earlier. Both occupations begin their labors 
at dawn, but the factory worker has to turn away from 
the day and surround himself with the machines and 
clangor of the factory. London's youthful man has no 
need -to think; manual dexterity suffices. The man nnd 
the machine blend with one another, subme/ging all 
vestiges of human individuality. > 

In Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.'s Player Piano, the factory 
landscape is employed to highlight various dimensions 
of human labor, class differentiation, antl machine-der 
pendency, as part of a work created around the theme of 
an American vocational revolf. After recalling Ax\ early 
photograph of a machine-shop's first workers, who had 
posed **almost fierce with dignity and pride," Vonnegut 
introduces the reader to the present scene of a fully- 
mechanized, remote-controlled shop: 

He paused for a moment by the last welding-machine 
group. . . . Two steel plates were stripped from a pile, 
sent rattling down a chute; were seized by mechanical • 
hands and thrust under the welding-machine. The weed- 
ing heads dropped, sputtered, and rose. A bat<ery 
electric eyes balefully studied the union of the two 
plates, signaled a meter in*Kathanne's office that all was 
well with welding-machine group five in Building 58, 
^j\d the welded*plates skittered down another chute into 
the jaws of the punch-press group in the basement. 
Every seventeen seconds, each of the twelve machines in 
the group completed the cycle. , ^ 

Looking the length of Bmlding 58, Paul had the im- - 
pression of a great gymnasium, where countless squads 
practiced precision calisthenics— bobbing, spinning, 
leaping, thri\sting, waving. , . .(1952: 7-8) 

This passage lays the groundwork for an uneasiness 
aboUt the elimination of humanity from the industrial 
landscape, as we ponder the corVipleteness with which we 
have been, superseded by machinq in this industrial 
scene. 

\ 
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Think for a minute about the va^ietv of attitudes 
expressed in these four factor) profiles. Little more than 
a century separates Dickens and Vonnegut, >et from the 
fairy palaces of Coketown to the full> automated Ilium 
works of upstate New York we witness the dramatic 
change from a situation where children were trapped m 
a machine space to that of a throbbing machine room 
•from which people were excluded. Similar feelings of 
modern man as an ev^entual outcast among the machines 
are evoked at a different scale in a brief description of a 
small 4^pl machine shop from James Dickey's Delk- 
erance,di\o\Q\ known princip^all> for its encounter be- 
t<veen urban man and the primitive landscape. 

It was dark and irun-smelhng, hot with the tlubed-in 
heat that brings the sweat out as though it had been 
waiting ali over >our body for the right signai. Anvils 
stood around or lay on their sides, and chains hung, 
down, covered with coarse, deep grease. The air wa^ full 
of hooks: there' were sharp points everywhere— tools 
• and nails and npped'Open rusty tin cans Batteries stood 
on benches and on the fioor. luminous and green, and 
through everything, out of the high roof, mostly, came 
this clanging hammering, meant lo deafen and even 
blind. It was odd to be there, not >ci seen, pammg wah 
the metal harshness m the half-dark \ 1970. 57> « 

We see not only the physical features of the ^hop, su 
foreign to the urban men who are confronted bv them, 
but yve are abo led to ponder the imagery evoked by the 
jumble of tools and chains, by the darknesh and the feel 
of the shop. Thib complete!) manmade environment 
later conjurcb a fear nearly equal to the terror produced 
by the rapids in the river that shapes so much of the 
Wovel. How can these two fears be nearly equal? 

These observations are not unique to literature, but 
•their impuct is heightened by the willingness to be in- 
volved which a req^ brings to fiction. The characters 
become greater than lifiisi/e. The situations unfold mtu 
numerous struggles between man and machine. Readers 
sense quickly where their ovv n sentiments lie and become 
entangled with the whole landscape of livelihood, m a 
more provocative way than tf they were exposed merely 
to some technical reports detailing industrial conditions. 
This ability to intensify reaction mJ^es literature an 
especially effective teaching mediiim and learning expe* 
rience. 

' Looking beyond the factory, the landscape signature 
of commercial activity also has a strong capacity for 
dominating a Vista. Look, for example, at this excerpt 
from Edward' Bellamy's Looking Ba^ckward, where his 
character, Julian West, has recently returned from a lat,; 
twentieth-century Utopia to the harsh rbalities of late 
nineteenth-century Boston. He is aghast at the land- 
scape of retailing that unfolds before him' 

1 reached Washmglon Street at the busiest point, and 
there I <itood ar\d laughed aloud, to the scandal of the 
passers-by For my life 1 could not have helped it, ^itb 
such a mad humor wj's I moved at -.ight of the jnler- 
mm able rows of stores on either^side. up and d*vAn ihc 
street so far as I could see.— scores of them, to make ihe^^ 
spectacle more utterly preposterous, wahm a stone's 
throw devoted to selling the same sort of goods. Stores! 



stores* stores* mdes of stores! ten thousand stores to 
Jistfibuie the goods needed by this onccily. which m m) 
dream had been supplied With all ihmgs from a single 
Aarehuase.as thev werd ordered through one great store 
in ever) quarter. . 

I had passed through Washington Street thousands of 
times before and Mewed the ways of those who sold 
nierehandisc, but mv cunosii) concerning them was as if 
[ had nevcV gone by their way before. I took wondering 
note of the show wijidows of the stores, filled with goods 
arranged %Mth a wealth of pains and artistic device to 
attract the eve. 1 saw the throngs of ladies looking irl, 
and the proprietors eagerly watchmg the effect of the 
bait I went w^thm and noted the hawk-eyed ^.oox- 
walker watching for business, overlooking the clerks, 
keeping them to their task of inducing the customers to 
buy. buy. buy, for money if they had it. for credit if they 
had It not, to buy what Ihev wanted, what they could not 
afford. (1888 313-315) 

Bellamy's rejection of the prevailing values of f^ce enter- 
prise and competition enables him to view this common- 
place landscape as strangely' absurd. Th»s ca|5acity for 
stimulating a iiew and difTerent perspective on mundane 
scenes is one of theprovocatj\e ways in which liJ^idscape 
appreciation may be enhanced through reading fiction. 

We frequently encounter street scenes as part of the 
landscape of livelihood We saw images of such settings 
in 0 Pionetrs!^ Luokmg Ba^hvard, and Wmesburg, Ohio 
above, and anulher appears in Edna Ferber'si Giant (see 
Chapter Six). Ortsider the use of.^ ,cijmia?ai^j. street, 
scene in the following passage from The Good Earth 
Pearl Buck, as, she creates a §ense of security and hope 
for the starving VVang Lung and his family, rural folk 
newly arrived in the^cily of Nanking. 

Here in tTie city there was food ever> where. The cob* 
bled streets of the fish market were lined with great 
baskets of big silver fish, caught in the night out of the 

^ icenung rjiver. with tubs of small shiptng fish, dipped oui 
uf a net cast over a pool. With heaps of yello\v crabs, 
squirming and nipping m peevish astonishment, wah 

^ writhing eels for gourmands at the feasts At the grain 
markets there were such baskets of grain that a man 
might step into them and sink and smother and none 
know It who did not see i^; white rice and brown and 
da^rk yellow wheal and pale gold wheat, and >ellow 
soybeans and red beans and green broad beans and 
canary-colored millet and gre\ sesame. (1944 94) 

rs'or miTst we journey to exotic places in order to 
become involved in the human qualities of the com- 
m<;rcial landscape. In "Year (5f Wonders, "for example. 
Joyce Carol Gates creates a definite sense of personal 
identity within the apparently uniform and common- 
place structure of a suburban shopping mail, 

Twcntv -eight entrances all equal in si/e The "Mam 
tfilrance * is no difTerent from the others— a double 
fhermopane door that opeos automalicallv when you 
approach it It laces Seaway *\%enue and the *'A" p.rrk- 
iiig lot. But it is no larger than the twcnt>'se%en other 
entrances So the way \ou choose to enter is |usi an 
accident, but it can decide >our life. (1^74 337) 
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Oatcs proceeds to chronicle the diverse and highl> per- 
sonal experiences of a young teenage girl, whiwh rehuli 

* from her relatively unimportant and almost random 
Qhgke of wbicli entrance to take mto the mall. Through 
the sensitive language of fiction, we can appreciate the 
significance of space in the life of ^uch an individual, and 
thereby gain some insights into the human potential 
inherent in all landscapes of livelihood. 

In closing," let us consider a landscape signature 
that suggests a link Ifctween livelihood, the main theme 

, of this chapter, and sacred space, our primary concern 

in the following chapter. The metaphor in the following 

passage from The Tower b) Richard Stern suggests hov* 

the landscape presence of modern vocational pursuus 

has taken on human-like attributes. At the same lime, 

this modern space lakes on a quasi-sacred quality as a 

monument to man's design and engineering greatness 
* 

For one hundred jnd iwcniv-fivc floors, from sueci 
level 10 Tortcr Room* the building wsc idii.und cican 
and shinmg Abuvc ihtt Tuwcr Roum the fudio and 
icleviMon spire ihru^t sharpiv agam^i ihe 

As the structure grew, its arlcncN. veins, nerves, and 



maswics A ere a oven intu the Ahoic miles uf v%iring, 
p»p»ng, v*t#ul> duwti';^. vablc^ and ^undutts^ heating. 
.cnK!4t*ng. and a.f wund.tiuning ducis, miakcsi, and out- 
kts— and al^a>s. alv^avs ?he moniioring systems and 
devices to oversee and control Ihc building's internal 
enMronment, its health, us life . 
The building breathed, manipulaicd ii< internal s>v 
tems, slept onlv as the human body sleeps heart, lungs, 
vieansing organs funcuoning on automatic control, en- 
<.ephaht a. cn pulsing ccasckssh \*2) 

The de\otion to detail, to show, to elegance, and to 
quiet ma<isiveness in the buildings of corporate com- 
merce, the excessive concern for fo>er ceremonial ware 
(tapestries, ^sculpture, paintings) have all combined to^ 
make this new commejsial space fill ihe role of the 
traditional religious spires at the center of the city. Com- 
parison of the landscape signatures of sacred space m 
the section that follows- will illustrate the similarities one 
can feel in the presence of the cathedrals of commerce. 
In the secular cit> of toda>. it is^commerce— in the 
landscape of its own h^ehhood— that is creating a major 
segment of modern man's sacred space 



vi. signaturt:s of sacred space \ 



In tiu/te i.enturu\ eiuh dan mainiaintd a \a^nJ uni 
^omtruaed of thw idien skm upon a ^*n^dm frame 
sff entail thai /h<? men cmdd not have c ran led mside. 
^tjatsktns ^cre stretched and upm them \^ere laid ^kim oj 
rams dyed red mth expensive Kohrs hnyugkt from Dama^- 
tm, and over the tntj aere thronn strtp^ of sojt badger fur 
that the tent ^as dearly a thmg apart Whenever 
Zadok mdwated that hi\ dan Ha< to halt maf^a en place 
the small red tent Mas erected fmt, ^igmfung that thus h£3v 
thetr home, and on da\^hke thta. i^hen the Hebrews *iere 
permanenth abandoning an area, the Ian ten! hv \truck 
Has al^ais the red 'jne. and n came donn as the elders 
stood ifi prawr (>lichener. The 5nurit\ \%5 \xxt 



The architectural signatures*ihai denote sacred space 
olTei; a tangible expression of undcrl><ng religious sw- 
lems. When one conjures a mental map of the Nevi 
England landscape or of a midwestern townscape. 
church-images are among the first to prcccni themselves 
If a per';on is seeking the generalized skvlihc of a Euro- 
pean cit), a cathedral above all comes immedialcK to 
mind In Latin America, an accurate mental map of a 
small town would present Ihe Catholic church standing 
out as the dominant structure facing the pla/a In the 
Orient, the presence of small shrines'in both rural and 
urban areas is typical of the expression of the signature 
of sacred space These landscape features are. relaunch 
straightforward and easilv read 

Bejond architecture, however, space itself can be 
come sacred through the a^li^a es and beliefs of man 



This qualit) md> even transcend the narrow confines of 
a particular religion at a specific point in time, as Mark 
Twain suggests in this passage from The Innocents 
Abroad, a highly personali:^ed and creative piece of 
travel literature ^, 

The) sa> thai a p^^dn temple stood where Notre 
Dume nitt stands, m the old Roman da>s, eighteen or 
iv^emv cemurie^ ago— .remains i^fii arc ^till preserved m 
Pans, and that a Christian church look its place about 
A D 300: another iooV, the place of that in A D 500: 
and ihat ihe foundalrons of the present cathedral were 
Kiid about AD HOC The ground ought to be mcasura- 
bK vncred b\ this time one would think (1966 96 1 

The abilitv to transform dramatically tbe meaning of 
4 place is one of the distinguishing characteristics of a 
svstem of religious beliefs, James Michener provided a 
description of this process in the opening -selection 
above from The Source, Sinclair Lewis captures !a more 
gaudy and perhaps less conventional example in all its 
vivid detail as he descrioes *'Tbc Waters df Jordan Ta- 
bernacle" m Ehncr Gantry, a satirical novel of funda- 
mentalist religion. His extraordinarily successful evan- 
gelist, Sharon, has bought an old pier on the New Jersey 
coast and is remodehng it into a permanent tabernacle 
for «^her ongoing fundamentalist crusade In the process, 
she brings some sense of sacredness to the place, with 
help from the local chamber of commerce 

The pier ^^as jn immense structure, butli of 4^heap 
fcn^»tt> pmc, painted a hc\.li«. red a ah gold^itnpes 
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passages, wc have accentuated obvious uses of the land- 
scape in the development of a piece of creiitive writing. 
At other limes, we have left the bUrden upon our read'^ 
ers, asking them to allow literature and landscape to 
incite speculation It is our contention that creative liter^ 
ature is vital to our education just because it does stimu- 
late and accommodate all these intellectual pursuiti*. We 
intend to carry this process even further as we now turn 



to a more subtle set of landscape signatures— the ones 
we call the behavioral signatures of house s'tyle, garden, 
and entertainment. These by no means exhaust the 
range of possible ^ignatui^es *vhich we might consider, 
but the> do allow us to explore furTheMherelationship 
between literature and some traditional and sor 
so-traditional concerns of cultural geography. 



Vm. BEHAVIORAL SIGNATURES AND THE SHAPING 
OF PERSONAL SPACE: HOME AND GARDEN 



Bui the Prince Prmpera nas happy and dauntless ami 
sagactou\ IVhen his domtnwns w ere half depopulated, he 
xumtnoned to his presence a thousand hole and light- 
hearted friends Jrt^n among the knights and dames of his 
eoitrt, and m i//f tliese rettred to the deep secluswn of one of 
his cauellated abbeys This was an extensive and niagmfi* 
cent \tnictim\ the t^reatwn oj the prtnce s own eccentric 
lei august taste A string and lujt^ i\ all girdled it in This 
Hall had gates uf trun The i^uurtfers, hating entered^ 
brought furnaces and juassi hammerx and welded the 
bolt^ Thex re^tdved /J lea^e means neither mgress ur 
egress ttt the sudden impitlseS^of despair or uf frenz\ from 
within Th abbex was amply provisioned With such pre- 
vaiittonA the courtiers might bid defiance to contagion The 
external world could take care of itself In the meantime it 
was folly to grieve, or to think The prtnce had provided all 
the appliances of^ pleasure There were buffoons, there 
were improusalurL (here were ballet dancers, there were 
tnusutans^ there Beuuiy, there Has wine An these ana 
security Hfre withtn Hithout was the Red Death {Poc. 
' Masque of the Rtd Death I95lb 226| 



Broad setilcment patterns and industrial svstemv.|?ep- 
resent group cultural decisions that create" distinctive 
landscapes Personal space, however* is designed on a 
much tighter scale It form?; its own landscape, while 
leHing the reader a great deal about the individual and 
his or her family Although thert^-^JrTman) dements that 
make up the outlines of such personal space, our focus is 
upon^the signatures written Wv house types andgardcrfs, 
direct links between man and the earth' We choose these 
two elements of landscape design from a large number 
of possible alternatives If one were to be entireh arbi- 
trary, a case could be made for virluallv anv visible 
personal expression to serve as a signature. Hair st\!e. 
manner of dress, choice of car. even spirit of salutation, 
all communicate some e^^ence of personalilv to the in* 
•tercsted viewer House types and gardens, however, exist 
*Iis particularly useful examples because of their force in 
the manipulation of space The imprint of the designer 
or maintainer is so clearly ev ident that these examples of 
nersonal space seem to be most illustrative of the \«a>s 
landscape can speak directly to us through literature, 
'We hope that familiarity with these themes might lead ' 



the reader to follow his or her own interests to pursue 
additional themes in landscape in literature. 

House Types 

In the opening selection above, Prince Prospero, by 
his action, illustrates two critical aspects of the study of 
house types as a met^hod of landscape analysrs in cul- 
tural geography. The castle into which he leads his 
friends for their seclusion is "the creation of the prince's 
own eccentric yet august taste/' The home, the castle, 
the one-rdom apartment, the estate, even the motel 
room or the van, all are seen by their occupants as being 
private space, patterned to reflect their express individ- 
uality. Just as our shelters have long served to identify 
our social status, so too do they display our personality 
and uniqueness, A pcrson^s home stands as a representa- 
tive profile of one's very essence. 

Prosperous behavior* also shows the sense of security 
and independence which shelter can represent. In Poe's, 
story, the castle is closed ofT completely from the plague- 
ridden outer world that surrounds it, but the allegory of 
enclosure in^a man's castle ("A man's home is his 
castle") carries over to much simpler structures. It is not 
only the substance of the home but the concept of haven 
and private personal space *we are interested in as we 
endeavor to assoettite the individual \vith his or her 
shelter, TfUis,<we are better able to knaw the creators, 
and by extension, ourselves. This increased knowledge is 
a traditionalgoal of literature, but it should also be seen^ 
as a primary goal for geography. 

The notion of sanctuary and personality as expressed 
m the architecture and surrounding yard of a private 
house provides a number of valuable images within 
works of fiction. It nds itself well to the personal . 
experience of virtually all readers, and it also allows an 
' author to establish a strong mood surrounding the in- 
troduction of a character. In To Kill a Mockingbird, for 
example. Harper Lee is able to excite considerable inter- 
est in the curious character of Boo Radley by subtle 
description of the Radley house and yard, both of-which 
pla> a central role in the novel. The house is introduced 
m the passage below, anfl the reader feels that this 
personal space is speaking to everyone. 

On 
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h^k\ in The Wmt^rKjfOur Dmonmi (1961), A\ 
creaie moods through group or persona! sds^ntihcauon 
of landscape symbols us sigflaiuren of ^cred space In 
ihe followmg excerpi from Louis BromfieldS Tht farm. 
Ihe overlap beiv^ccn ihc sacred and the ocular ^eli 
shown as the character. Jphnny, icar^he^ for ^omc ylti^ 
mate undemanding of his kmWk 

Old Jannc m hb grave %n ihc To\%rt c»:pic?m 
i%a^ there on ihc Farm, iftf tphc4bl> , m e%cn toi^c xnd 
h«j<#gcrow, m ihe apple trees and the -^ubiev m fhft 
decaying Ctuii*hou^ ^^.hich once had been the wi*?f*d<;rf *, i 
Ihc Qomxs tncies and auni^ were there. tvvL^ xn6 
Marta. Jofinnj % gf*sndm»^ihcf She c^Htcd iftt ,hwt.c 
and the^daffcniih dnd grape h»4viftih«* afid ihe M? i^^KC 
nch ^mcll which had nr-cf let! the kiuhctn jn»J the d^rK 
bul!er> (!955 3I5) 

The people from iohnn\'s >ou!h -.vere noi ht:?tio^ in*.fv 
iblc 'ipira^. ralher ihe> y-cre prestjni tf> rhc ungihic 
- features <xl personal landscape In this y»a>. the 
everyday scene look m a vjcrcd quahu a-^ *8 darned bis 
lhaughtl lovrard h^ ancestors 

An oiht^rwtse ordinary and c^immonplac^ l^cak mi> 
lake on %^icrcd qoahttcs when '*«c^^ed through ihcc>c> 
an imaftnittve *rjtcr Er^kme iZM^<S\ vrcale^ ^uch i 
v^n^ tn 0*>«/'< Lmk a^ »*nt: of characl-fv 

TyT\. etplain^ to another. ?hs\o hi^ owH unique cofi- 
cept »>f vacred ^.pacc 

•Vuu iS?e iHjf piece -.onjj^r Pi win" 

%»*ctl lh4^^^ Ged'v ?if!!^ 4ac I -r? jsidt: .j^.f^: t^r* 
firm tor God tifcsm>-'>e^*en vr4f^ i^^o. ^hcn I bo^gh* 

corner otT?njtl 4vrs of ground M it ^ vt-^t.^n t *>■•:; 
s^hurvh the rnMne-f '.^^^Km b^-{»g' ''^ tT%*^k€' -j-^'*. 

pfovd !m diude *Hat Ijlt^e I hi^-'^ -^^^^ G-d 
^^AFfiit j^ro-Atng on a ^h\'. iJ^ 
'Gfo*fr>^ off jt^ \oth?ngr P'u?o %o?h.rf^ '^^■••^ T''*^' 



fh< djfki--* b.^-^e Wen v« b^jw ^f»h othc^ thitig'- I {u^t 
Vjd Im Igr Ood*'^ \^nk \k I dk^A fi?^' !>?e f^W'^ h4:?ftp ' 

f:-.»jnuu5lK TU\v idmiK ffiat God*;Jdlle aa^ k av 
a^ned J diffcfcnt locaiu^n fr^m year to year, wuh the 
fcoiU ihat nothing ha^ever been produeeJ on lhat pi^cc 
of sacr*;d ground The rehgu>ui quahiy of the land 
poieniial-^and TyTy elTccHvcl) guards agam5i any posi^ 
tt%e return on that potential b> koiping his vacrcd-space 
jt^nbife Thj^ peculiar recognition of ^^^crcdn^vs in ht^ 
<arm!4nd jdenidic?. him a5 an excepuon^t individual jusi 
ii fnaKCN ihi^ nave! c^^pccially miefcstipg to gc^jgra- 
phef> wfio ^cck lo ic^ugni/c ihc hidden p<»l^miah df 
meaning m ihe landscape they cnvountcr ,^ 

Miiiude^ and behef^, then, arc what gnc the sacred 
auahn 10 spatial fealurei; Cullci^ groups and individ* 
uaih have created complex %y%\fim$ of archueclurc and 
Diher meaiiingful spatui s^mb0!5 lo-c.^prc:.^ their rcH^ 
giiius ne^d^- These features m-^fpc read ^ pnmatii data 
tor Ihc essiploratton of place through hteraturjeJ where 
theif rich usage may tup a ^special fount of tntert^l wiihm 
\bt reader TheMj 4cred landscapes are so full and var* 
a^d;hai «.ome fealure is bound m speak to e^ch anc of m 
jhoui mdmdua! necd>, pericmaUty. bulls, m ambi- 
U0n\ \Vc learned someihmg about Leslie in Gmnt 
ihtcm^h hcf rcaclion to the Longhom m the glass case 
We also received information about the region We 
s^^iried Knowledge of TyTy and even of Pluto through 
iheir 4i<^^-mn ^( ^crcd ^pa^e W^e .iho. again. dcveU 
.>f^d a greaicf feeling for the farmers of Er^kmc Cald* 
Syuth a re%uk of that dtscuvMon of landscape 
Rwllcciion of vifiualK all iJ uuf e*.ample^ ^dl ^er^e to 
ji^^sure ii'- Uiai l ind^:.ipc doe* not pla> »*imp!y a passive 
fok m ^h*f dcvdopment of hction. anv more than a d^^e^ 
the unfol^ding of Ufa itself Thi?. human need for the 
c tahlinhment of special gr.>und> mve^.lcd %^ith lU own 
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VIL TRANSPORTATION SIGNATUlEs' 



unl> iff ilic r*>i»lcffi^ *:fCJted b> then: 1 hyt ij^.. a. 

the kmd of mu-'-rffrcnt i^rKompj.-cd bv fh^m I , 'hr i,; 

The Ottftjf*<f '.^tftchCH ..^t _:*jft<plv:. C^f 4r.d i^sfCJs 

?hr <*f»!** sroJii, itof* i^f h«m.tn j »*? !hc ^>;??ijh'^ \u J.^v'* 



^^_c M^j }/ th.> >^<: '^'iM myin, m\ .^^i-a |r 

j-s ,tfT£ -^no: o}' -tOin f^om :jk:\, the ito'n**«»i>"'v ^ 
-\- -mpje^.u.m mm I? riC*> ^^^y*^ h% 

' * v*^-^ -'fni x^^.v * ?>f^» A.nirt T^i-: if<jyM< ^i,;^ 

^zin^' jait^i »^ftuoYt^it:in( i?;^ i^iji ^^^^ OJ h \Juj[ 

.^nU Ir^-f '«<,ithifi n_<^^---:% ft-tuU 

. v:-f toij ifym iHtc ^»fi .jo^ l^^ilt htm 

hufl ir-d Hi ft ttiij-^ h< >i',fyjfth4 ^j^^iji^M if z 

imiic Ciomc^ *rt vcf??r3l Oim4 «of the m^ft ^0 
the p ah'A ^— ihC fu^h m^^^er^— 'Aho 4fc i^kcd hi m 

?f but fjfhef ihe tof^figrt ob' tfvh ftom the t^^itiuu: 

•jr-r^. tpt: So^h h.jM-^f; >< f.<f ronrc rfti.H-.c 

^rhi^h t.^r iti\c dv>t-.^^ptu3r. thin :% ^^^h^/afh hai 

Jc-.- c-vt, iU'*c rAi^ru^g^vph fhc ft* -^jci ?t In-.. 
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)ad nctworjc and the train function as an^ 
transport signature. Wherever it occurs, 
facie Kcrouac's On The Road {l9SS). Paul 
Tt^ Great Railway Bazaar'Xl915l or Avn 
^Shrugged (i9SlX the train dcvcloRS its own 
rtdcrstanding in the reader. The strong ph>s- 
\ and motion of a train allow it to pcrfo<*m as 
bol of the culture group it serves, as evi- 
Kc way liie Buird Train of Japan (three 
« in less than three hours) represents the 
I level of transport technology in that coun- 
r how the following selection from George 
onu evokes a sense of the era of railroad 
America: 

imlincr clicked a! ng over the switches of the 
^isurcly pace. Two young men were sitting m 
•car. One of them was reading a pamphlet 
fibed the trdin* and was commenting upon it 
dcst thing* the publicity men can shy about 
i a "miracle of modern engincenng and art " 
t they work up. •*And truly the tram mas 
i symbol of \vfiat is best m modern av- 
ough steel, alummum alloys, resplendent 
satiny cogper, crimson leather* shining 
shaped into a creation f(fr safely and speed, 
comfort— a thing ofbcauty!" Whoever v/rotc 
le dida*t think restraint a virtue. 
Ihe^city was behind, thetram , - whistled for 

I there some villager lying awake in bed heard 
ed tO'Iook at his clock. 'The streamliner/ he 
>n time/ (1941: 25h25Ay 

iclps to communicate the almost magical 
iding the railroads as they helped shape the 
^America. Today, wc may understand how 
exercised this power, but as the era of 
linance fades into the past, the medium of 
ftture can help to perpetuate something of a 
surrounding the human experience of the 
insider this fleeting image offered b\ Kath- 
cfd: 

I had flung behind the roofs and chimnev^ 
swinging irtto the countr>. paist liiUc bhuK 
^fading fields and pools of water shining 

pric;ot evening sky. Henr>*s heart began 
beat to the beat of the train ("Something 

It VeryNaiural.'" mi. 167) 

rdoubt that these were machines capable uj 
(he fives and landscapes of entire conti- 

the trains of a generation or two ago wc 
Vented with the landscape of the autoino= 
he opening selection for this chapter, de* 
novcment of three men driving toward a 
quor store, intent on committing a robber) 
iess:they feel is rcflectcd^in-Horeven engen- 
emotion of their car through the nighttime 
he "tight channel," formed by onrushing 
cness, doses in upon them in a way wuh 
s can-identify, because of our own experi« 



e/ice in such traffic. This pattern of moods and emotions 
created by "aulomobility" has often been a theme of 
modern hterature, as in Joan Didion's Play has It Lavs 
(1970.), Alison Lurie's The No^^here City: (1965), and 
ntimcrous short stories with urban settings. The final 
selection in this chapter, from William Earls* l^Traffic 
Problem," takes this theme of automobile traffic as a 
mood-creator. arid intensifies it by the depiction of a 
scene in which all city government has been subordi- 
natcd to trarTic management. In this particular scene, the 
traffic manager for Manhattan is cruising over the 
tightly-patrolled automobiles in order to keep traffic 
moving at an acceptable pace. When accidents, or me- 
chanical failures occur, 'Hvreckocopters" swoop down 
and remove whole automobiles from the roadway be- 
fore the other cars become impossibly jammed. All deci- 
sions affecting engineering, city space, or employment 
are directed toward the smoothest Jjossible movement of 
the city's cars. Anticipate (or is it recall, as in the selec- 
tions by Dickens and London in the chapter on liveli- 
hood?) what the world will be like when ai! landscape is 
organized around the demands of the automobile: 

The island was 200 lanes wide at the top, widened to 230 
at the base v.\xh the north-south lanes over the sites of 
the old streets running forty feet apart, over, under, and 
even through the old buildings. It was the finest city in 
the world, made for and by automobiles. : . . 

There." hesaid^o the pilot, indicated ihcfifth lane on 
the pier route. A dull red Dodge was going sixty-five, 
backing .up the traflie for miles, , , . 'Drop,' he Ordered, 
moi^cd behind the persuader gunsight. and lined the 
Dodge m the cross hairs. 

He lircd and watched the result. The dye iharkcr 
sma'shed on the Dodge's hood, glowed for a moment. 
Warned, the driver moved to a sane 95, But the dye 
stayed and the driver would be picked up later in the 
dj) . . (1976: 247-248) 

The freeway system in Earls' story k instructive as a 
landscape signature, but more than that, it shows the 
whole fabric of society as an intricate design of high- 
ways, traffic control centers, and highway constructron 
teams, all knit up in one frenetic confusion. Like much 
science fiction, the selection makes one realize that much 
of the future is already here. 

Fiction is not committed to the portrayal of any spe- 
cific reality. In any given piece of work, the author is 
really only bound by his or her own sense of purpose. 
Verisimilitude and authenticity in setting may play only 
a very minor part in that purpose. For these reasons* we 
cannot turn to hterature for a predictably reHabIc de- 
piction of landscape. However, authors do not develop 
their thoughts and msighls in a vacuum. The features 
they choose to highlight as they fill out the world of their 
characters cun communicate some knowledge to the 
reader w ho is interested in landscape. In our study of the 
broadest forms of these agents of communication— -set- 
tlement, agriculture, livelihood, sacred space, and finally 
transportation— we have attempted to illustrate the 
types of infe mces one might make in studying the 
cultural landscape through literature. In someiases wc 
ha\c made simple assertions. In conjunction with other 
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the open plains of southwest Texas, symbolizes that 
family*s unique stature in that region. The hilltop Pas- 
qujnel home in Michener's Centennial expresses the ele- 
vated position of its family in nineteenth-century St. 
Louis society. A similar role is*performed V the Pyn- 
cheon home in the Concord of Hawthorne's The House 
of the Seven Gables, And a house may signal the decline 
and fall of a family, as in Poe*s *Tall of the House of 
Usher/* excerpted belpw: 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppces- 
sively lov/ in the heavens, I had been pssing alone, on 
horseback, through a singularly dreary tract of country; 
and at length found myself, as the shades of the evening 
drc\y on, within view of the melancholy House of Usher. 
I know not how it was— but. with the first glimpse of the 
building a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my 
spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling was unrelieved 
by any of that half-plcasurab!c, because poetic, senti- 
ment, with which the mind usually received evqn the 
sternest natural images of the; desolate or terrible. I 
lookecj upon the scene before me— upon the mere house, 
^ and the simple landscape features of the domain— upon 
a few rank sedges— and upon a few white trunks of 
decayed trees— with an utter depression of soul which I 
can compare to no earthly sensation more properly than 
to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium— the bit- 
ter lapse into everyday life— the hideous droppmg offof 
the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of 
the heart— an unredeemed dreariness of thought which 
no goading of the imagination could torture into aught 
of the sublime. What was it— I paused to think— what 
was it that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the 
House of Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble: nor 
could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded 
' upon me as I pohdered. {1951a: 115) 

What is the essential nature of the shelter as a human 
statement in the landscape? The following two examples 
provide dramatically contrasting pictures of two dwell- 
ings which, taken together, allow us to gain deeper 
iilSipht into the rangeof human expression incorporated 
into housetypcs. fn the first selection by Rolvaag, a sod 
house of the nineteenth century is being built on the 
open plains of the Dakotas. The passage is written in 
sparse, direct prose that seems itself to reflect the .sim- 
plicity ofthe dwelling and the straightforwardness of the 
.Norwegian immigrant family who would inhabit it. 

On the side of a hill, which sloped gently awa> toward 
the southeast and followed vvith many windings a creek 
that wormed its way across the prairie, stood Hans Olsa, 
laying turf. He was building a sod-house. The walls had 
nowTiscn breast-high; in its half-finished condition, the 
structure resembled more a bulwark against some , 
enemy than anything intended 'to be .^i human habi' 
tation. And the great heaps of cut sod, piled, up in each 
corner might well have been the stores of ammunition 
for defense of the stronghold. (Giants in j he Earth, 1965 
22) . V t ^ ,a 

At another extreme, the next selection f^-om Thomas 
Hardy presents a sense 'of how elaborate the details of ^ 
dwelling might become. In the description of this dwell- 



ing, the prose is^s intricate and involuted as the house 
design itself. 

Fluted pilasters, worked from thc'solid stone, deco-, 
rated its front, and above the roof .the chimneys were 
panelled or columnar, some coped* gables with finials 
and like features still- retaining traces of their Gothic 
extraction. Soft brown mosses, like faded velveteen, \ 
formed cushions upon the stone tiling, and tufts of the 
houseleek or sengreen sprouted from the eaves of 4hc 
low surrounding buildings.'A gravel walk leading from 
the door to the road in front was encrusted at the sides 
with more moss— here it was a silveNgreen^variety, the, 
nut-brown of the gravel being visible to the width of 
only a foot or two in the centre. This circumstance, and 
the generally sleepy air of the whole prospecV here, to- . 
gether with the animated and contrasting state of the 
reverse facade, suggested to the imagination that on the 
adaptation of the building for farming purposes the vital 
principle ofthe house had turned round inside its body ^ 
to face the other way. Reversals of this kind, strange i 
deformities, tremendous p^ralys^ss, arc often seen to be 
inflicted by trade upon edifices— either individual or in 
the aggreg.^e as streets and towns— which were orig- 
inally plannea for pleasure alone. (Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd, 1960: 74-75y ^ 



In addition to reflecting the personality of an indjvjd- 
ual or a family, shelter may also speak for qn entire 
region. Recall Gavin Lambert's reaction to the homes of 
Los Angeles \x\ The Slide. Area (l959)„or Willa Gather's 
dwellings in 0^ Pioneers! (1937); Kurt Vonnegut .in 
Player Piano (1952), Erskine Caldwell in Tobacco Hoad 
(1935), William Faulkner in "The Bear'' (1916), and 
** Barn Burning" ( 1 950), a nd countless other authors, all 
have created a portion of their psychological ambiance 
through description of an area's homes, to. the point 
where these shelters st^nd as characters/of the setting. 

This quality of homes representing a region is shown 
for Los Angeles in the followitig selection frorti Na- 
thanael West's The Day of the Locust. 

The house was cheap because it w^s hard to* rent. 
Most of tbe people who took coUages in that neighbor- 
hood wanted them to be •*Snanish" and this.one, so that 
agent claimed, was "Irish," Homer thought that tfte^ 
place looked kind of queer, but the agent insisted that it 
^ was cute. 

The house was queer. It had an enormous and very 
crpoked stone chimney, little dormef windows with big 
hoo.ds and aJhatched toaf that came down very low on 
both sides ofthe frontvdoor. This door was of gum wood 
painted like fumed oak apd it hung on enormous hinges. 
Although made by machine, the hinges had been care- 
fully stamped to appear hand-forged. The same kind of 
care and skill had been used (o make the roof thatching, 
which, was not really straw but heavy fireproof paper 
colored and ribbed to look like straw. (1939: 44) 

From the roof to the hearth, this southern , Californi 
house w as designed to evoke other places, other settings. 
The neighbors preferred a Spanish appearance; the real 
estate broker oflered an Irish image; the character him- 
self thotight {\\c place looked queer; the broker informed- 
him It was cute. Inside andput, this dwelling suggests 
the almost desperate imitativeness of the Hollywood 
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passages, we have accentuated obvious uses of the land- 
scape in the development of a piece of creative writing. 
At other times, we have left the bUrden upon our read- 
ers, asking them to allow literature and landscape to 
incite speculation. It is our contention that creative liter- 
ature is vital to our education just because it does stimu- 
late and accommodate all these intellectual pursuits. We 
intend to carry this process even further as we now turn 



to a more subtle set of landscape signatures— the ones 
we call the behavioral signatures^ of house s'tyle, garden, 
and entertainment. These by no means exhaust the 
range of possible ^gnataites *vdhich we might consider, 
but the> do allow us to explore fiirThefOh^relalionship 
between literature and some traditional and^soTt^^mii- 
so'traditional concerns of cultural geography. • 



VIII. BEHAVIORAL SIGNATURES AND THE SHAPING 
OF PERSONAL SPACE: HOME AND GARDEN 



But the Prince Fmpero was happy and dauntless, and 
sagacious. When hn dominions were half depopulated, he 
swnmoned to Jm presence a thousand hale and light* 
hearted friends frmu among the knights and dames of his 
court, and with these retired to the deep seclusion oj one of 
his castellated abbeys. This was an extensive and magnifi- 
cent structure, the creation of the prince s Qwn eccentric 
yet august taste A Urgng and lofty nail girdled u ul This 
Hall had gates of iron The courtiers, having entered, 
brought Juniaces and massx hammers and welded the 
bolts They revoked to leai^e means neither of ingress or 
egress to the sudden impulsehof despair or offrenzx from 
\\ithin. Th abbey was amply provisioned. Wuh such pre- 
cautions the courtiers might bid defiance to contagion. The 
external w arid could take care of itself In the meantime it 
Has folly tagrieie. or to think the prince had proL$ded oil 
the appliances of^ pleasure. There were buffoons, there 
were improcisatori. there were ballet dancers, there were 
musicians^ there has Beaut\^ there waswme All these and 
securuv were within Without v.as the Red Death ' (Poc. 
' Masque of the Red Death , 1 95 lb 226) 



Broad settlement patterns and industrial sv.stem^ep. 
resent group cultural decisions that create' distinctive 
landscapes. Personal space, however, is designed on a 
much tighter scale. It forms its own landscape, while 
telling the reader a great deal about the individual and 
his or her family Although ther^^rfre^any dements that 
make up the outlincs of such personal space, our focus is 
uponrlhe signatures-written V> house types andgardcrfs. 
dir<jct links between man and the earth. We choose these 
two elements of landscape design from a large number 
of possible alternatives. If one were to be entirely arbi- 
trary, a case could be made for virtually an> visible 
personal expression to serve as a signature. Hair style, 
manner of dress, choice of car, even spirit of salutation! 
all communicate some essencet of personality to the in- 
terested viewer. House types and gardens, however, exist 
^is-particularly useful examples because of their force in 
the manipulation of space. The implint of the designer 
or mamtaincr is so clearly evident that these examples of 
ner^onal space seem to-be most.illustrative of the \Ui>b 
landscape can speak directly to us through literature. 
We hope that familiarity with these themes might lead ' 



the reader to follow his or her own interests to pursue 
additional themes in landscape in literature. 

House Types 

In the opening selection above, Prince Prospero, by 
his action, illustrates two critical aspects of the study of 
house types as a method of landscape analysi's in cul- 
tural geography. The castle into which he leads his 
friends for their seclusion i^ **the creation of the prince's 
own eccentric yet august taste/* The home, tlje castle, 
the one-rdom apartment, the estate, even .the motel 
room or the van. all are seen by their occupants as being 
private spdce; patterned to reflect their express-individ- 
uality. Just as our shelters have long served to identify 
our social status, so too do they display o;ur personality 
and uniqueness. A person's home stands aS a representa- 
tive profile of one's very essence. 

Prosperous behavior*also shows the sense of security 
and independence which shelter can represent. In Poe-s, 
.story, the castle is closed ofT completely from the plague- 
ridden outer world that surrounds it, but the allegory of 
enclosure jn^a man's castle (**A man's home'^is his 
castle") carries over to much simpler structures. It is not 
only the substance of the home but the concept of haven 
and private personal space 'we are interested in as we 
endeavor to assoehite the individual with his or her 
shelter. Tfui^.nve are better able to knaw the creators, 
and by extension, ourselves. This increased knowledge il 
a traditional goal of literature, but it should also be seen 
as a primary goal for geography. 

The notion of sunctuary and personality as expressed 
in the architecture" and surrounding yard of a private 
house provides a number of valuable images within 
works of fiction. It nds itself well to the personal ^ 
experience of virtually all readers, and it also allows an 
^ author to establish a strong mood surrounding the in- 
troduction of a characteMn To Kill a Mockingbird, for 
example, Harper Lee is able to excite corfsiderable inter- 
est in the curious character of Boo Radley by subtle 
description of the Radley house and yard, both of which 
play a central role in the novel. The house is introduced 
in the passage below, anfl the reader feels that this 
personal space is speaking to everyone. 

t 
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The Radlcy Place fascinated Dill. In spile of our 
warnings and explanations it drew him as*thc moon 
dra\vs w^er, but drew him no ficarer than the light-pole 
on the wrner, a safe distance from the Radlcy gate. 
There li/ would stand, his arm around the fat pole, 
staring and Nvondcring. 
^ ' The Radl(?y Place jutted into a sharp curve beyond 
our house. Walking south, one faced its porch: the side- ^ 
walk turned and ran beside the lot. Tbc house was low, 
was once whitfe with a deep front porch and green shut- 
ters, but had long ago darkened to the color of the slate- 
gray yard around it. Rain-rotted shingles drooped ovcr 
the. caves of the veranda; oak trees kept the sun away. 
The remains of a picke^ tJrunkenly guarded the front 
yard— a *swept* yard thjft was never swept— wherejohn- 
son grass and rabbit-tobacco grew in abundance. (1 9>62: 
12-13) - J. ^ 

Harper Lee (hen -points out the strange happenijigs 
attributed to the Radley place and to the recluse. Boo, 
wiio lives there. Chiekens are killed, flowers die. pets are 
found mutilated— all this evil emanates from this one 
strange house. By viewing Boo through the combined 
information from Lee's description < 'the setting, and 
the variety of perspectives raised throjghout the novel, 
we are likely to learn something more about ourselves. 
With whom do we identify in llie perception of the 
house and yard? What images do we, discount? What 
recollections do we c\oke from our own childhood or 
neighborhood? 

One may infer a full spectrum of personalit) 
through portrayal of a person's home. The qualit.^^ 
isolation, separation. ar\d independence suggested in 
Wnham Faulkner-s opening paragraphs of "A Rose for 
Emily'* are all communicated bv the\andscape observa- 
tions of the author's eye. 
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is seen by the popujace as an untidy monument of-that 
era. And just as the house seems dislocated in space, so 
was Miss Emily outfof phase with time. The house and 
the person are viewed as one. As we recognize the char- 
acter of Miss Emily through the subtle description of the 
house she has left behind, we may see more clearly a 
sen^e of ourselves in the dwellings we inhabit. » 

In another example, note the way in which the hDs- 
bajid^in Ayn Rand's T/re Fountainhead recognize^ a fit- 
tin'g parallel between the personality of his wife and the 
house he is having built for her. 

/I didfi't know a house could be designed for a woman, 
like a dress. You can't see yourself here as I do, you 
can^t see how completely this hxjuse is yours. Every 
y angle, every part of every room is^iCSetting for you. It's 
scaled to your nejght, to ybur body. Even the texture of 
thf waJIs goes w/th the'^fexture of your skin in an odd 
way.' 1 1962: 63^) 

The architect vwho desfgned this house had demanded 
that the personality of the client be manifest in the 
finished structure and his success leads to an undeniable 
jecQgnition of the strength of personality which may be 
exprcssed by a house type. 

^ House types, }iowever, rriay also be used efTectively in 
literature to dislodge the reader from an inappi;ppriate 
assessment of a character. To have an image of a person 
shattered— or at least shaken— by seeing in the course of 
a narrative the place he or she lives in. not only forces us, 
as readers, to examine carefully our own sense of char- 
acter perception, but it also excites our sense of land- 
scape analysis. James Michener's conclusion to *The 
Buddhist Monk" provides a cameo example of this ele-r 
ment-of surprise in.-the, design of personal space: 



When Miss Emily Grierson died, our whole town 
went to her funeral, the men through a sort of respectful 
afiection for a fallen monument, the women mo$tl> out 
of curiosity to see the inside of her house, which no one 
save an old manservant— a combined gardener and 
cogk — had seen in ^it least ten >ears. 

It was a big, squarish frame house that had once beem 
white, decorated with cupolas and spires and scrolled 
balconies in the heavily lightsome style of the seventies, 
set on what had once been our most select *treet.%ut 
garages and cotton gtnls had encroached and obliterated 
even the august names of that neighborhood: only Miss 
.,Emily*s house was left, lifting its stubborn and coquett- 
ish decay above the cotton wagohs ;ind the gasoline 
pumps—an eyesore among cyesores. (1954, 489) 

Think for a moment of the cultural geography alluded 
to in this short section. The city has spilled out around 
the home of Miss Emily Grierson, Commercial land- 
scapes representative of the cotton and auto industries 
have changed settlement patterns from residential to 
vol:ationaL The street, initially the mo^t prestigious in 
this southern-community, has become a hodgepodge of 
'*eyesore.s,** leaving behind any image oflandscape grace 
tt once possessed. The house which stood alone as an 
cxamplc of earlier good taste with its fancy exterior, now -- 



Then one day to my/surprise Par Anakc -said. "All 
right, we^go see my fanfiily." >Ie led me along the inter- 
minable winding footpaths tnht probe into the interior 
of Bangkok city and we came At last to his home. I was 
astonrshedno fincj that he hacf a wife, two children, a 
living room with an immense cqlored photograph of 
June .i^llyson, and a Buddhist shrine with five gold Bud- 
dhas. He was annoyed to find (hat his wife had won a 
tiaked keiwpie doll at a fair and that she had placed it 
among the Bffddhas. He niadq her take it away. (1957: 
290-291) 



This apparent conflict '{>cfween what is known of the 
personality of fhe character and syjiat is seen in the 
residence reinforces just how strongly we expect shelter 
to serve as an extension of the individual, just how niuch 
personality we can see in a dwelling as well as in a 
dweller. 

A residence mav^i^flect npt only personal idiosyhcra- 
cies but whole fajfiilyJhistories as well. Such metonymy 
is common in literature where it .serves to allow a^single 
feature to stand for a whole suite of elements. When a 
house has been passed down from generation to gener- 
ation, it embodies the tr;jditions, successes and failures 
of the family, In Edna Ferber*s Giant, for example, Bick 
Bcnedict-s Reata Ranch, standing 4ilone and grand on 
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the open plains of southwest Texas, symbolizes that 
family's unique stature in that region. The hilltop Pas- 
quinel home in Michener's Centennial expresses the ele- 
vated position of its family in nineteenth-century St. 
Louis society. A similar role is 'performed 1>y the Pyn- 
cheon home in the Concord of Hawthorne's The House 
of the Seven Gables, And a house may signal the decline 
and fall of a family, as in Poe's "Fall of the House of 
Usher/* excerpted belpw: 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hujig oppces- 
sively low in the heavens, I had been pssing alone, on 
horseback, through a singularly dreary tract of country; 
and at length found myself, as the shades ofthe evening 
drew on, within view of the melancholy House of Usher. 
I know not how it was-^but, with the first glimpse of the 
building a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my 
spirit. I say insufferable; for the feeling was unrelieved 
by any of that half-plcasurable, because poetic, senti- 
ment, with which the mind usually received cvqn the 
sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. I 
looke(j upon the scene before me — upon the mere house, 
and the simpJe landscape features ofthe domain— upon 
a few rank sedges— and upon a few white trunks of 
decayed trees— with an utter depression of soul which I 
can compare to no earthly sensation more properly than 
to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium— the bit- 
ter lapse into everyday life— the hideous dropping off of 
the Veil. There was an iciness. a sinking, a sickening of 
thc^^heart— an unredeemed dreariness of thought which 
no goading of the imagination could torture into aught 
of the sublime. What was it— I paused to think— what 
wa.s it that so unr^crved me in the contempla:ion ofthe 
House of Usher? It was a mystery all msoluble; nor 
could I grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded 
" upon me as I pondered. (1951a: 115) 

What is the essential nature of the shelter as a human 
statement in the landscape? The following two examples 
provide dramatically contrasting pictures of two dwell- 
ings which, taken together, allow us to gain deeper 
irtSight into the range of human expression incorporated 
into housetypcs. In the first selection by Rolvaag, a sod 
house of the nineteenth century is being built on the 
open plains of the Dakotas. The passage is written in 
sparse, direct prose that seems itself to reflect the sim- 
plicity ofthe dwelling and the straightforwardness of the 
,Norwegian immigrant family who would inhabit it. 

On the side of a hill, which sloped gently away to\iard 
the southeast and followed with many windmgs a creek 
that wormed its way across the prairie, stood Hans Olsa, 
laying turf. He Was building a sod-house. The walls had 
nowVisen breast-high; m its half-finished condition, the 
structure resembled more a bulwark against some . 
enemy than anything intended *to be .41 human habi- 
tation,' And the great heaps of cut sod, piled.up in each 
corner might well have been the stores of ammunition 
for defense of the stronghold. (Giants injhe Earth, 1965. 
22) , t ^ 

At another extremtj. the next selection f^om Thomas 
Hardy presents a sense'of how elaborate the details of ^ 
dwelling might become. In the description of this dwell- 



ing, the prose is'^s intricate and involuted as the house 
design itself. 

Fluted pilasters, worked from the^solid stone, deco- 
rated its front, and above the roof the chimneys were 
panelled or columnar, some coped' gables with finials 
and like features still- retaining traces of their Gothic 
extraction. Soft brown mosses, like faded velveteen, 
formed cushions upon the stone tiling, and tufts ofthe 
houseleek or sengreen sprouted from the eaves of ^he 
low surrounding buildings.^A gravel walk leading from 
the door to the road in front was encrusted at the sides 
with more moss— here it was a silve^green variety, the 
nut-brown of the gravel being visible to the width of 
only a foot or two in the centre. This circumstance, and 
the generally sleepy air of the whole prospect here, to- ^ 
gether with the animated and contrasting state of the 
reverse facade, suggested to the imagination that on the 
adaptation ofthe building for farming purposes the vital 
principle ofthe house had turned round inside its body ^ 
.to face the other way. Reversals of this kind, strange . 
deformities, tremendous p^ralySts, are often seen to be 
inflicted'by trade upon edifices— either individual or in 
the aggreg^e as streets and towns— which were orig- 
inally plannVtr for pleasure alone. (Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd, 1960: 74-75}' ^ 



In addition to reflecting-the personality of an indjvjd- 
ual or a family, shelter may also speak for an entire 
region. Recall Gavin Lambert's reaction to the homes of 
Los AngelesJn The Slide Area {\959),,or Willa Gather's 
dwellings in O •Pioneers! (1937); Kurt Vonnegut in 
Player /'wwo (1952); Erslcine GaldwelLin Tobacco goad 
(1935), William Faulkner in "The Bear'' (1916), and 
"Barn Burning" (1950), and cpuntless other authors, all 
have created a portion of their psychological ambiance 
through description of an area*s homes, to. the point 
where these shelters st^nd as characters/of the setting. 

This quality of homes representing a region is shown 
for Los Angeles in the.followYng selection frorti Tsia- 
thanael West's The Day of the Locust. 

The house was cheap because it was hard td' rent. 
Most of the people who took cottages in that neighbor- ** 
hood wanted them to be "Spanish*' and this.one, so that 
agent claimed, was "Irish." Homer thought that tfie^ 
place looked kind of queer, but the agent insisted that it 
was cute. 

The house was queer. It had an enormous and very 
crooked St one chimney, little dormer windows whh big 
hoods andia.lhatchcd xoof that came down very low on 
both sides ofthe frontvdoor. This door was ofgumwood 
paihted like fumed oak a|id it hung on enormous hinges. 
Although madc by machine, the hinges had been care- 
fully stamped to appear hand-forged. The same kind of 
care and skill had been used to make the roof thatching, 
which was not really straw but heavy fireproof- paper 
colored and ribbed to look like straw. (1939: 44) 

From the roof to the hearth, this southern , Galiforni' 
house Vi as designed to evoke other places, other settings. 
The ncighbors. preferred a Spanish appearance; the real 
estate broker ofTered an Irish image: the character him- 
self thought tlje place looked queer; thebroker informed 
him it was cute. Inside and ^out, this dwelling suggests 
the almost desperate imitativeness of the Hollywood 
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landscape. Though fiction may not provide us with all 
the information we might desire about the identity of a 
region, example^ such as these indicate the provocative 
manner in which literature highlights those landscape 
symbols havin&popular significance, and from which we 
might receive unanticipated insights about the nature of 
a region. 

* * 
-^Gardens 

As with the dogs and cats, so also whh the grasses and 
flowers which man had long nourished. The clover and 
the blue-grass withered on the lawns, and the dandelions 
, grew lall. In the flowerbed the waier-loving asters 
, wihed and dropped, and the weeds flourished. Deep 
within the camelHas. the s^p failed: they would bear no ' 
buds next spring. The leaves curled on the tips of the 
^ wisteria vines and^the rose bushes, as they set themselves 
against the long vines across lawn and flowerbed and 
terrace. As once, when the armies of the empire were 
shattered and the strong barbarians poured in upon the 
soft provincials, so now the fierce weeds pressed in to 
destroy the. pampered nursJmgs ofma.K (Stewart. Earth 
Abides, 1949: 45) 

The garden serves as a showcase of control; a min- 
iature landscape in which soil and plant alike bend to 
human will a^ earth is fertilized, mounded, and irrigated 
to serve as home to plants chosen for {heir color, fra- 
grance, shape, or season rather than'^for any natural 
adaptation to the garden plot. In Stewart's fantasy of 
humansurvival in the wake of an extraordiiiary disaster, 
the human ability to maintain control over the land- 
scape^has severely diminished,.and ''the pampered nurs- 
lings of man" ij^ gardens and lawns are quickly over- 
come by weeds of greater natural vitality. 
Short of such total calamities, however, these small 
' artificial landscapes serve well as individualized signa- 
tures. The land around a dwelling may be more readily 
and drastically modified than even the house itself, as 
, the occupants attempt to personalize their place and to 
announce their unique existence to th(5ir neighbors and 
to the world at large. 

Garden elements as markers of special use of land- 
scape are one way in which this signature ma> be em- 
ployed. Recall above (Chapter Two) where it was 
pointed out that the Tjee'' of Heaven serves as an in- 
dicator of nineteenth-centur> Chinese sett-lement in cen- 
tral C^^lifornia. The tree appears again below, but this 
jime in the urban scene.Por a Brooklyn tenement land- 
scape, it serves as the lone garden feature in a vjsta of 
stone, concrete, and blacktop. h$ presence ma'y also 
signify a change in the cultural composition of a neigh- 
.borhood, according to Betty Smith in A Tree Grows in 
Broolslytu ' ^ 

You took a walk on a Sunday afternoon and came to 
. a nice neighborhood, very refined. You saw a small one 
of these trees'through the iron gate leading to someone's 
yard and you knew that soon that section of Brooklyn 
• would get to be a lencnrfent district. The tree knew.' It 
^came there first. Afterwards, poor foreigners seeped in 
and the quiet old brownstonc houses were hacked up 
into flats, feather beds were pushed out on the wimjow 



sills to air and the Tree of Heaven flourished. That was 
the kind of tree it was. It liked poor people. (1943: 3) 

What does a tree that "liked poor people" communicate 
to the reader of literature and landscape? The geogra- 
pher who' recognizes this tree as Ailanthus altissima 
might wonder aboyt the direct link between this tree and 
human migration. As the novel continues, however, the 
power of the tree as a symbol of the changing residential 
character of a city neighborhood is difficult to deny. 

How strong are the motivations that urge a person to 
•devote time and labor to the earth?»How-vital is the link 
between people and their gardens? the final two pas- 
sages in this chapter each suggest in their own distinctive 
way that the attachment may indeed be a strong and 
emotional one:' In the first passage from Louis 
Brom field's The Farm, we see the gdrden as a source of 
personally meaningful entertainment. 

The garden of flowers and herbs which lay on the 
gentle south slope between the farmhouse and the brook 
wris. next to the grandchildren, Maria>erguson's great 
delight in life. For her it was what' theater a od clothes 
and parties were to most women. It >tt/ her great 
amusement, and working in it. even when she was a bent 

^old lady, after^a.day of hard work? seemed not to tire 

* hqr, but to refresh her spirit and charge her frail body 
with new strength. She had the strange tenderness for 
plants which any good gardener must have, and she 
never aMowed anyone to work in her garden^save under 

Jier supervision, for she was unwilling to see her plants 
mauled byclumsy hands^ For her, it was as if she saw 
. her own children being tormented before her eves 

;(,!955:82) ^ 

The working of the earth is not-only a joy Tor Maria, it 
also serves as a source of energy for her. Labor given to 
her plants is returned many times over. ✓ 
Steinbeck voices a similar sentiment in *The Chry- 
santhemums" when hfs observant but unscrupulous 
peddler plays upon a woman's emotional bond with her 
flower garden as a means of overCommg her reluctance 
to hire his services. As he persists in stating his intention 
to bring some Of her chrysanthemums to a neighbor 
down the road, her reserve melts away atid she becomes 
vulnerable to his appeal. 

Her eyes shone. She iure ofl'thb biittercd hat and-shook- 
out her dark pretty hair. 111 put them in a flower pot," 
and you can take them right with you. Come into the 
yard.* 

' While the man came through the picket gate Klisa ran 
excitedly along the geranium-bordered path to the back 
of the house. And she^returncd carrying a big red flower 
pot. The gloves were forgotten now. She kneeled on the 
ground by the starting bed and dug up the san^y^ soil 
with her fingers and scooped it into the bright new 
flower pot. Then she picked up the little pile of shoots 
she had prepared. With her siVong fingers she pressed 
ihcin into the sand and tamped around them wuh her 
knuckles. The man stood over her.(j'll tell you what to 
do,' she said. *You remember so you can tell the lady ' 
(1938; 16-17) , ' 
*« * ' 

The story ends painfully with iFi^ woman, still excited 
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from her emotional encounter with the peddler, driving 
to town that evening. Not far from her farm, she sees the 
red pot .and its chrysanthemum sprouts thrown into a 
ditch on the side of the country road. Steinbeck has 
made the reader share Elisa's concern with the earth, the 
plants,^nd the nuances of garden care, so that the 
reader actually feels the tragedy of the discarded flow- 
ers. At this moment, Elisa*s attachment to her garden 
landscape has become the reader's own. 



The house and the garden. The individual and the 
setting. Thib locus of the most personal of modified 
landscapes has drawn us into consideration .of the 
sphere of the private space of individuals. Decisions that 
reflect personal taste, economic constraints, social pres* 
sures, and the strength and|ndependence of' character 
all speak to the reacler through the design, texture, pros- 
pect, and value of the home and its grounds. 



IX. SIGNATURES OF PERSONAL ACTION: 

ENTERTAINMENT 



7 ant reluctant to close up because there may. be someone 
who needs the cafe. ' 

'H ombre, there are bodegas open all night long.' 

* You do not understand. This is a clean and pledsant 
cafe. If is welNighted. The light is very good and also, 
now, there Mre shadpWs of the leaves/ 

'Good night/ said the younger waiter. 
* * Good night/ the other said. Turning off the electric 
light he continued the conversation with himself U is the 
light of course but it is necessary that the place be clean 
afid pleasant. You do not want music. Nor can you stand 
before a bar with dignity altfufugh that is all that is 
provided for these hours. What, did he fear? It was not fear 
pr dread. It was a nothing that he knew too well. ... !t 
was only that and light was all it needed and a certain 
xleanness and order. (Hemingway, "A Clean* Well- 
Lighted Place/* 1938:382) 



To conclude our study of landscape signatures, we 
briefly turn our attention to the persona! preferences 
expressed in entertainment activities. Though entertain- 
ment is not traditionally thought of as a geographic 
theme, it serves well to illustrate hpw the actions of 
individuals give special meaning to unique places in 

Nbcir world, and bow the creative author can capture the 
essence of that meaning, And just because entertainment 
is an'unconventional geographic theme, our realization 
of its landscape implications should open the-door to the 
almost Jimjtless wealth of less obvious thou^'^h still sig- 
niflcant lahdscape insights found in literature. 

As is suggested in the opening passage above from 
Ernest Hemingway's **A Clean, Well-Lighted Place,*' 

" there are very explicit needs a person may have for 
recreation and entertainment. Although you might ar- 
gue that the older^waiter in the excerpt is hardly enter- 
taining himsel(l it i$ nevertheless dear that he regards 
the "well-lit cajeas essential among the night places of 
the city. Although the^^ounger waiter points out that 
"there are bodegas open all night long," they older man 
responds defensively *by/eafrirming the need for light. 
This rather unusual motif for a late-night well-lit cafe 
illustrates some of the place-decisions made in choosing 



a setting for recreation. 

One reason the. entertainment signature is worth con- 
sidering is that it is responsible for the construction of 
the mostvartificial — hence perhaps most human — envi- 
ronments. When people decide to entertain themselves 
or to, be entertained, they are generally willing to spend 
more money than they really feel they should, and be- 
cause of that they are inclined to be more specific as well 
as more demanding in the kind of. environment they 
select. They are buying time in a'special setting, a fa- 
vored environment* 

Thk same extraordinary willingness to pay for enter- 
tainipent has led to the preation of fantasy worlds such 
as Disneyland, Disney world, Six'Fla*g5 over TeXas, and, 
of earlier vintage. Coney Island. These centers of amuse- 
ment use landscape in an evocative way! Frontierland 
allows self-image' in the pattern of- pioneers and cow- 
hands; Tomorrowland affords full release of the self to 
technology and^the fashioning of still more artificial 
worlds. Single exhibits such as The Haunted Mansion at 
Disneyland serve to recall for all of us the haunted.hpuse 
myth, while transporting us in awe thVough ingeniously 
man-controlled surroljndings. Few of us would 'agree to 
spend twenty-five dollars for a day at the library where 
- we could read about all the same settings and.myths, but 
many people will part with'such an amount at a really 
good amusement park. The setting— whether a wild anir 
mal park or a cafe — makes the difl'erence. It is an ajcial 
element of the entertainment itself. 

One specific example of the concept of the re-created 
landscape used for recreationalvpurposes comes from 
the fantasy Future World by John Hall: 

Dufly laughed, 'You sec why Dclos will always be 
popular^ Everyone has some fantasy— general or spe- 
cific-— and iv^ can bring it to life for him ot her/ 
*At a price,* Chuck prompted. * ' 

Dufly shrugged. *0f course. This is a profit-oricntcd 
world. These technicians, this equipment, the research' 
. , it doesn't come cheaply. Even the twelve^hundrcd- 
dollar-a-day admission price docs not make this much 
for us, really. Everything gets plowed back iplo enlarg- 
ing and developing Dclos.* He smilecl softly. *Thc in- 
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vestors in D^jIos do not cxpecl a quick turnover on their 
money,' ^ 

'Do they come here?' Chuck asked quicklv. 
•No comment; Duflfy answered (1976:77)' 

The expensive admission price is not just to purchase 
access to a setting, for it also provides for interaction 
with a robot population, i\ feature vital lo the overall 
entejrtainment. But considerable attention\paid to de- 
tairin reconstructing landscapes that help embody im- 
ages of fantasy worlds from both the past and the future. 
Roman fountains, western saloon doors. Martian ice 
caps, all are essential elements of this high-priced enter- . 
taihn:)ent. 

Even the preparation for entertainment is part of the 
recreation itself. In the selection below from Rose of 
' Dutchers Cooley, Hamlin Garland shows the excite- 
menl surrounding' the impending arrival of the circus. 

The whole population awoke to pathetic, absorbing 
mterest in the quality of Ihe posters and the probable 
truth of the foreword. The drcus was the mightiest 
contrast to their slow and lonely lives that*could be 
imagined. It came in trailing clouds of glorified dust and 
grouped itself under vast tents whose lift and fall had 
more majesty than summer clouds, and its streamers 
had more significance than the^ligbtning. 

Ii broughtnheahrob of drum and scream of fife, and 
roar of wild beast. For one day each humdrum town was 
filled with romance like the Arabian Nights: with hel- 

, meted horsemen, glittering war maidens on weirdly. 

. spotted horses: elephants with howdahs and 4iead.plates 
of armor, with lions dreadful, sorrowful, sedate and 
savage: with tigers and hyenas in unmanageaBle ferocity 
pacing up and down their gilded dt:ns while their impas'- 
sive keepers dressed in red. sat in awful silence amidst 
them.. 

There was .something remote and splendid in the 
ladies who rode haughtily through the streets on pranc- 
ing horses, covered with red and gold trappings. There 
was something heroic, something of splendid an in the 
pose of the athletes in the ring? 

Krom the dust and drudgery of their farms the farm 
boys dreamed and dreamed of the power and splendor 
of the pagcantry. (1899:35-36) 

The string impact of this traveling show derives in part 
from its utterly foreign nature it brings evidence of 
other worlds", jt is the vehicle of fantasy, conquest, and 
daring. The images highlighted in one's anticipation of 
the circus are in parl^associa led with landscapes never 
seen, only imagined, i Ije contemporary presence of per- 
mahent arenas, domes, and civic centers has diminished " 
the significance of one phase of this signaiurc. There 



used to be wild excitement .in the assembling of that 
shrine of entertainment— the circus tent. The poetic har- 
mony of manpower, machine-power, an^ master plan 
was stimulating because of the promise the tents 
Drought of removal from the mundane of present space 
^ and present time. To step out of one's .everyday wor^d 
into the mysterious and glamorous tents was to travel 
much further than mere yards. The canvas doorways of 
these tents were windows on landscapes, cultures, arid 
realities which lay whole worlds away. 

How might we confront strange landscapes of enter- 
tainmeqt in a world where the physical separation of 
places no longer poses a major barrier? In Ray 
Bradbury's classic The lllmrated Man, we have such a 
view of the ultimate in home entertainment centers. One 
room of the George Hadley home functions as a step-in 
diorama of any scene from fiction orTreality which the 
user chooses to dream up. The final product of this 
recreational device is landscape. The user remains con- 
stant, while the environjnent is tuned to. any shape' or 
■context desired. 



He unlocked the door and opened it. Just before he- 
stepped inside, he heard a faraway scream. And then 
another roar from the lioiis, which subsided .quickly. 

He stepped into Africa. How many times in the last 
year had he opened this door and fourtd Wonderland, 
Alice, the Mock Turtle, or Aladdin and his Magical 
Lamp, or Jack Pumpkin-head of Oz. or Dr. Doolittle. or 
the cow jumping over a very real-appearing moon— all 
the delightful contraptions of a make-believe world. 

George Hadley stood on the African-grassland alone. 
The lions looked up from their feeding, watching him. 
The only flaw to the illusion was the open door through 
which he could see his wife, far down the dark hall, like 
a framed picture, eating her dinner abstractedly. 

'Go away,* he said' to the lions. 

They did not go. (1951:20) 
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The decision for sptJcific entertainments and their set- 
tings brings the reader information about the person 
seeking recreation as well as the landscape created for 
this purpose. Entertainment, then, results in both the 
use and the creation of landscape. Exotic landscapes 
function as amusements because they satisfy the occa- 
sional nced we all have to feel transported and released 
from real space and present time. As geographers 
searching literature for ways in which landscapes com- 
municate to theureader, we should take note of the way 
in which the decision for recreation provides special 
knowledge about both people and places. 
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. X. CONCLUSIONS AND BEGINNINGS 



The story was gradually taking shape. Pilon liked it this 
way. It ruined a story to have it all come out quickly^ The 
good story lay in half*told things which must be filled in 
out of the hearer's own experience. (Steinbeck. Tortilla 
Flat. 1935:74) 



Hemingway's character wants light. Steinbeck's ped- 
dler gains a job by lying abo\Jt gardening. Lessing has 
her aliens attach great significance to location, nersey 
has a path symbolize an.entire civilization^ Stern makes 
the tower human. TheJist is without end. The landscape 
is a medium for the message of much good literature. 
What can we learn from this altered and enhanced real- 
ity?" 

The benefit from the .examples which we have been 
moving through is utterly simple: It is the benefit of 
seeing. Our concejn is with sight. In fact, th^ whole 
process of education is fundamentally one of sight — 
sight leading, it is hoped, to vision, to insight. If (the 
study of this Resource Paper enables our readers to'see 
patterns more clearly in literature and landscape, then 
they should understand more fully how completely man- 
kind has been responsible for the form of the world we 
live in. To see how geometries of space, systems of 
communication, and patterns of human use of the earth 
all reflect the essence of individuals and society is to see 
how we ourselves have a greater responsibility for the 
design of our own cosmos. The more we understand 
about the sculpting of landscapes, the more wilhng we 
will be to participate* creatively m that process. There 
can be no better return on the time we have invested. 

Literature is an absorbing instrument for developing 
this critical scn^e of seeing. A person often brmgs to 
literature an altitude tha^is more relaxed, more respon- 



sive, less inclined to prejudgment than hepr she might 
bring to^a textbook. Fiction is npt necessarily bettef 
written or similarly objective, but it does encourage the 
mind to^explore more willingly and freely, to respond; 
and, in essence, to see the landspSpes of this world. If 
our use of literature for the study of landscape has been- 
effective, then we can feel that Ih'e ability to read not 
only belles-lettres but landscape itself has been en- 
hanced. . 

By reading literature with a more pensive apprecia- 
tion and consideration of the signatures of the cultural 
landscape, we^varice our comprehension of the world 
of fiction.^ At the same time, we*gain in our ability to 
apply acute observation to real world landscapes. This 
dual return on enhanced Vision should be prized by us 
all whether we are seeking landscape in prose, or poetry 
in landscape. If our readers^ express disagreements with- 
the significance of the particular signatures presented 
here — or with the signature concept itself— yet are will- 
ing themselves to search literature more carefully for 
messages in the landscape, then this paper has still pro- 
vided a beginning. 

In Durrell'squoteat the outset of Chapter Two, "We 
are the children of our landscape; it dictates behavior 
and even thought in the measure to which we are re- 
sponsive toMt." Whether or not all would agree to the 
spirit of this dictating, it is essential to. ponder what the 
landscape is saying; what it is demonstrating; perhaps 
even, what it is warning- Pursuing these lan^dspapes in 
literature can be a creative means ofboderstanding our- 
selves, more completely, as well as comprehending the 
restlessness of influence between landscape and human- 
kind. 

If you share that conclusion, you have arrived at the 
beginning of a new vision of both landscape and liter- 
ature.. ' 
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iNDIX: SELECTED REFERENCE WORKS FOR LANf>SCAPE *IN LITERATURE 



Ecr of this paper Js bound to have his.or her 
►f favorite writers. If. however, you wish to 
nat collection to consider further die role of 
n literature, you might findahe foljowing 
)rn,c help. Ratherlhan just list additional 
tion, we offer notes on these nine reference 
ilof them Bffords an overview on fiction, and 
militate your search for additional examples 
I in general. 

IS' W. and Richard G. Lillard, Anwrica in 
(Palo Alto. California: Pacific Books, Pub- 
1967) 

t is divided into subject categories of pio- 
n.and village life, industrial America, poli* 
titutions, religion, minority ethnic groups, 
. Regional coverage is included under Farm 
Life, with these subcategories: The North- 
ddlc West, Thp Nbrthwesi, ThaSouth, The 
TicSout)! After 1880, The Southern Moun- 
I, The, Southwest. Minority ethnic groups 
rature on The Negro, The Indian, The 
t Spanish,. The Italians, The Latin Ameri- 
Ish, Scandinavians, The^Germans, and The 
hc?sections are organized alphabedcally by 
ncludc short descriptions of the work. There 
index. . 

phn, The American. Landscape: A Critical 
gy of Prose and Poetry (New York: Oxford 
ity Press, I9J3) 

bbk which should be in the personal collec- 
)nc really interested in landscape in liter- 
ssor Conron has brought together more 
ndred selections of prose and poetry from 
century up to the present* The book's focus 
Rcape in its more orthodox interpretation as 
ing, and in that way it makes a good com- 
he views of the cultural landscape offered in 
k well-chosen gallery of photographs, and 
iy the editor further enrich -the volume. It is 
paperback. 

ivid K., American Fiction to /9<30 (Detroit. 
Search Company, 1975) 
; as well as the companion volume by James 
Vmerican fiction 1 900- 1950) \S 'd useful be- 
t for a student or an instructor who wishes 
c literature of selected authors. The book is 
ftcr seventeen pages of notations on addi- 
y reference works) by individual authors, 
on each author includes listing of major 
nre, collected works, letters, bibliography, i 
nd critical studies. There is no attempt to 
pscs of the literary works, but there is valu- 
ftphicaLrnatcrial onuTiajor as well as lesser* 
>rs. This \vould be a Tielpful source for a 
wishes to do a study of the ^treatment of 
iiie writings of a particular author. 
N. (Ed.), The Literature of American His- 
^lumbus. Ohio: Long's College Book Co.. 




The 'literature*' in\he title of this reference work 
does not indicate belles-kures, but rather the primary 
documents of American history. The book would be 
useful to our concerns in Jhat it organizes the major 
geographical surveys by lime and region and these sur- 
veys have appeal in the study of the development of 
regional images,^ar the fashioning of regional stereo- 
types* The majority of the items are from the nineteenth 
century or earlier. 

Magill, Frank N., Afasterplots (New York: Salem 
Press, I9$8) 

This eighi-volume work looks at more than 2,000 
titles from world literature. The^-piecesare treated in two 
manpers: there is a relatively brief critique, followed by 
a longer resume of the work itself. Pieces which are mord 
scholarly than literary (Lewis Mumford's The Brown 
Decades, for example) are ^ealt with through only a 
review. This set of books, like the following Magill 
volumes, has a browsing value, like lime spent "in a 
second-hand bookstore or an uncrowded library. They 
may be used as a first step in the pursuit of literary 
friends who make creative use of landscape. Settings are 
'often outlined in the 'summaries of the ficiibnal works. 

Magill. Frank N. et alt, Survey of Contemporary Lit- 
erature (Ntw York: Salem Press, 1971) 

This series of-books (eight volumes,.plus the supple- 
ment discussed below).is one of the most efilcient sum^ 
mary works on Jhe reference shelves. The works re- 
viewed include not only fiction but also other items 
recognized to be the most significant literary works from 
the mid-l950's to the early I970'S. The reviews include 
excerpts from the surveyed writings,' and they tend to h'* 
judgmental rather th^ simply descriptive of the con- 
tents of the works. miese volumes are a good com- 
plement to Masierplots described above. One would 
counsel, oT course, that instructor and student alike 
should read the whole of the originaj work, rather than 
just a two-page commentary on it. but in case one feels " 
the press of tithe, one might need to search in the short- 
hand of these sketches. A good landscape sense is evi- 
dent in many of the oujiines. 

Magill, Frank N. et aL, Survey of Contemporary Lit- 
erature 5///?/?/eme/i/ (Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: 
Salem Press, 1972) i 
When Frank Magtll et aL decided upon the 1.500 
titles for the eight volumes of contemporary literature 
cited above, they felt they had not incorporated the full 
body of literature worthy of review and inclusion. In 
1972 they produced this single-volume^ supplement 
which includes some lilies v/fiich arc of special interest 
to our landscape focus. Authors such as Conrad Rich- 
ter. Kurt Vonhegut, Jr., Saul Bellow, and Jesse Stuart 
among others are^eviewed-in the supplement. The for- ' 
mat is the same as the eight-volume set noted above. 
Rubin, Louis D., Jr., A Bibliographical Guide to the 
Study of Southern Literature (Baton Rouge. Loui- 
siana: Louisiana State University Press, 1965) 
This volume is comprised of 145 pages of bibllo- 
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graphic essays on general topics in ioulhern lilefaturc, 
including particularly useful pieces on local color, folk- 
lore* and agrarian themes and ideas in southern writing. 
The essays are very short, but contain extensive bibhog- 
raphlds including scholarly articles as well as pnmar> 
sources* The second half of the book is made up of 
bibliographic essays wjih biographic comment and in* 
venlory of selected articles of or about ihe author under 
study. William Faulkner is allotted m\ pages, whereas 
many authors are dealt with in a page. The volume 
would be very useful to someone wishing to design a 



regional vuursc or btudj, and wanting to yse evidences 
of literary perspective on the area. • . 

WuDdress, James, Amencan Ficttotu 1900^1950 (Dc- 
ircu: Gale kesearch Company,- 1974) 

S^S^ the description of David K/Kirby, American Fk- 
Han to 1900. The format of the two books is identical, 
T4)cy are just two of a larger scries that would serve well 
in initiating research on the literary work of most rca* 
sonahl) wcll-known authors. The scries is not limited to 
American authors, although that is the focus of the 
Woodress and Kirby volumes. 
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